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Sesquicentetinial  Exercises - 


Westhampton  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  incorporation  as  a  town  August  18  and  19,  1928. 
In  making  this  report  of  the  exercises  the  following 
articles  were  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  authors’ 
manuscripts ;  when  that  could  not  be  done,  news¬ 
papers’  and  stenographers’  reports  were  used . 
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COMMITTEES 


General  Committee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Clapp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Edwards 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  S.  Bridgman 
Mrs.  Julia  E.  Montague 

Committee  on  Invitations 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Montague 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Clapp 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Witherell 
Miss  Lovisa  Montague 

Music  Committee 

Mrs.  Harold  Cushing 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jared  Williams 

Mr.  I.  0.  Shaw 

Antique  Exhibit 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton  Bartlett 

Miss  Rachel  Bridgman 

Miss  Myra  Bridgman 

Miss  Edith  Grant 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Plate 

Miss  Fidelia  Kingsley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Perkins 

Miss  Vera  Chapman 

Mr.  Aaron  Fisher 

Refreshment  Committee 

for  basket  luncheon 
Mr.  Levi  Burt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Bartlett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Delisle 

for  supper 

Mrs.  Percy  Fuller 
Mrs.  Frank  Foucha 

Chairman  of  Pageant  Committee 
Mrs.  Delbert  Judd 
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VALLEY  TOWN  PLANS 

TWO-DAY  CELEBRATION 

ON  AUGUST  18  AND  19 


Legally  Created  in  1778  When  “Four  Miles  of  West  End 
of  Long  Division”  Were  Set  Off  As  Town  District — To¬ 
day  There  Are  More  Houses  But  Not  Many  More 
People  Than  the  Original  300  Town  Fathers — At  One 
Time  Population  Reached  1000  Mark — Birthplace  and 
Home  of  Famous  Ministers 

High  in  the  hills  above  the  Connecticut  valley,  overlooking 
Mt.  Tom,  bides  the  remote  and  historic  town  of  Westhampton. 
An  Arcady  preserved  from  the  touch  of  time  and  change  by 
its  very  remoteness,  it  remains  in  spirit  much  like  that  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  wilderness  made  more  than  150  years  ago. 

Winter  winds  may  beat  about  the  white  church  spire,  snow¬ 
drifts  heap  up  the  climbing  roads  that  lead  to  the  center,  cold 
lay  an  icy  grip  on  the  Berkshire  foothills.  But  resolute  as 
those  Puritan  pioneers  who  felled  the  trees  and  hewed  the  logs 
for  the  first  church,  the  little  town  defies  fate  to  do  its  worst. 

What  that  worst  is  who  can  say?  To  see  the  once  narrow 
footpaths  turned  into  state  roads  for  a  heavy  burden  of  traffic? 
To  watch  once  prosperous  industries  vanish  as  modern  indus¬ 
trialism  triumphs?  To  know  that  the  tide  of  settlement  is 
ebbing,  as  population  dwindles  from  its  high  point  of  1000  to 
about  350?  To  watch  the  world  change  and  still  to  strive  to 
preserve  the  old  ideals  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking? 
Perhaps. 

Antiquity  and  Ancestry 

Westhampton  on  its  hilly  vantage  point,  higher  than  Mt. 
Tom,  which  can  be  seen  across  the  valley,  its  old  white  houses 
screened  by  lilac  and  rose  bushes,  brooks  rushing  down  pre¬ 
cipitous  slopes  in  their  eagerness  to  be  mingled  and  one  with 
the  rivers  they  augment — this  is  a  true  type  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  life  now  all  but  gone.  And  to  commemorate  that  life, 
nay,  rather  to  perpetuate  it,  the  town  is  now  making  plans  to 
celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  town’s  petition  to  sep¬ 
arate  from  Northampton  and  be  incorporated  as  a  new  town. 

“Ancestry !  Why,  we’ve  got  ancestry  here  the  D.  A.  R. 
would  be  glad  to  have,”  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  old  families 
declares.  And  a  short  sojourn  in  the  little  town  perched  high 
above  Easthampton  proves  how  true  this  is.  Families  whose 
names  figure  in  the  first  records  of  the  town,  old  houses  which 
have  been  in  the  same  name  for  a  century  and  more — the 
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genius  of  antiquity  is  evoked.  Montague,  Bridgman,  Phelps, 
Fisher,  Parsons,  Edwards,  Clapp,  Judd,  Loud,  Burt,  Lyman, 
Kingsley,  Bartlett — these  families  still  live  in  Westhampton, 
directing  its  destinies  and  their  own  lives  along  the  same 
sober,  useful,  controlled  lines  that  their  forefathers  made  a 
religion  of. 

That  indeed  is  the  leit  motif  of  life  in  Westhampton,  the 
strong  emphasis  on  religion.  “The  church  is  still  the  center  of 
social,  as  well  as  of  religious  life  in  Westhampton,”  a  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  town  explains.  It  is  a  tradition  which  prizes  ascet¬ 
icism,  self-sacrifice  and  the  higher  life.  More  missionaries 
than  millionaires  have  gone  forth  from  Westhampton  into  the 
great  outside  world,  and  it  is  the  men  of  God  who  receive  the 
first  word  and  the  highest  praise  when  the  history  of  the  town 
is  recounted. 

Isolated  by  Autos 

It  is  a  beautiful  village  in  the  hills,  far  from  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  modern  life.  For  recreation  such  as  present  day 
city  life  provides,  its  inhabitants  can  easily  drive  to  North¬ 
ampton.  And  there  are  even  commuters  who  live  in  West¬ 
hampton  and  work  in  Springfield.  Yet  the  automobile  has  not 
been  an  unmixed  blessing.  Before  the  days  of  automotive 
transportation  practically  every  family  kept  a  horse,  so  that 
when  the  winter  snows  came  they  would  not  be  wholly  snow¬ 
bound.  Today  autos  bind  the  world  in  a  closer  grasp,  as  long 
as  the  roads  are  clear.  But  when  winter  comes,  ah,  that’s 
another  story.  One  good  church  worker,  going  visiting  in  the 
early  spring,  was  greeted  by  a  woman  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
“You’re  the  first  visitor  I’ve  had  all  winter  long,”  she  said. 

One  wonders  what  life  was  like  for  those  early  settlers  who 
broke  off  from  Northampton  to  blaze  trails  and  make  homes 
in  the  Long  Division.  In  1653  a  group  of  men  from  Windsor 
and  Hartford  petitioned  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
to  grant  them  a  plantation  at  Nonotuck,  above  Springfield. 
This  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  one  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  was  called  Northampton.  This  included  the  terri¬ 
tory  now  comprised  in  Northampton,  Easthampton,  South¬ 
ampton,  and  Westhampton.  Westhampton  was  the  last  part 
of  this  territory  settled,  doubtless  because  of  its  inaccessible 
location. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1762  by  Abner  Smith.  The 
next  year  Ebenezer  French  made  a  clearing  and  built  a  log 
house.  The  town  grew  slowly  till  in  1771  the  Northampton 
tax  list  showed  21  names  and  eight  houses.  By  1778  there 
were  about  60  families  in  the  Long  Division,  containing  about 
60  or  70  polls;  and  the  total  population  was  about  300.  At 
the  town-meeting  a  petition  signed  by  37  persons  was  present- 
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ed,  praying  that  “four  miles  of  the  west  end  of  Long  Division 
shall  be  set  off  into  a  town  or  a  district.”  And  so  Westhamp- 
ton  was  legally  created.  And  to  celebrate  that  great  event  in 
its  history  the  town  is  now  preparing  for  a  150th  anniversary 
celebration  to  be  held  August  18  and  19. 

Today  it  is  very  much  the  same  outwardly  as  it  was  then. 
There  are  more  houses,  but  not  many  more  people.  The  resi¬ 
dents  now  number  about  350  people ;  and  if  a  graph  of  popula¬ 
tion  were  to  be  made,  it  would  tell  a  tale  not  new  to  New 
England,  though  perhaps  too  tragically  familiar,  that  of  wan¬ 
ing  size,  of  energetic,  industrious  and  talented  young  men  and 
women  drawn  away  from  their  ancestral  homes  by  the  lure  of 
success  and  wealth  in  more  populous  centers. 

For  Westhampton,  like  many  another  New  England  village, 
has  helped  settle  the  West,  as  well  as  send  to  the  great  cities 
of  the  East  its  fresh  and  rejuvenating  blood.  And  in  this 
accounting  must  not  be  forgotten  the  preachers  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  gone  forth  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
Look  about,  one  finds  them  today  everywhere,  in  China,  in  the 
state  agricultural  college,  in  the  Springfield  schools,  in  pulpits 
as  far  away  as  Louisville,  Ky.  That  explains  why  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Westhampton  today  is  only  a  little  larger  than  it  was 
150  years  ago,  though  at  one  time  it  reached  the  1000  mark. 

Religion  and  education,  those  were  the  two  great  hungers  of 
the  New  England  Puritan.  In  1773  the  town  “being  satisfied 
that  the  people  of  Long  Division  had  spent  £7  16s  for  preach¬ 
ing,  gave  Samuel  Kingsley  an  order  on  the  town  treasurer  for 
that  sum.”  In  1776  it  voted  £9  for  schooling  and  preaching. 

But  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  the  town  had  its  own  duly 
appointed  preacher.  It  had  to  depend  upon  the  ministrations 
of  men  from  neighboring  towns  till  in  1778  it  hired  Rev. 
Enoch  Hale  to  preach  four  Sundays.  The  next  year  it  hired 
him  to  preach  two  months  longer.  And  in  August,  1779,  the 
town  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  there  in  the  ministry.  The  terms 
of  the  invitation  are  interesting. 

It  was  voted  “to  give  him  for  settlement  a  lot  of  land  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town,  also  15  acres  of  land  taken  from 
Nathan  Clark’s  land,  and  five  acres  taken  from  Elihu  Chilson’s 
homestead,  and  that  we  will  clear  three  acres  of  land  some 
time  in  1780,  three  more  in  1781,  and  four  more  in  1782,  and 
we  will  build  the  said  Mr.  Hale  a  house  32  feet  long  and  30 
feet  wide,  with  a  convenient  shed  to  the  same,  said  house  to 
be  built — the  outside  with  one  room  upon  the  lower  floor,  to 
be  completely  finished  some  time  in  1780,  the  rest  of  the  lower 
part  to  be  finished  by  April  1,  1783,  or  if  the  said  Mr.  Hale 
shall  choose,  we  will  pay  him  what  such  a  house  so  finished 
shall  cost,  by  the  first  of  April  1783,  and  that  we  will  give  Mr. 
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Hale  for  salary  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  £40,  equal  to 
wheat  at  four  shillings  per  bushel,  rye  at  three  shillings  per 
bushel,  Indian  corn  at  two  shillings  per  bushel  (except  in  a 
year  of  extraordinary  scarcity  to  be  higher  and  in  a  year  of 
extraordinary  plenty  to  be  lower)  and  said  salary  to  rise  three 
pounds  per  year,  at  the  above  mentioned  value,  until  said  sal¬ 
ary  should  rise  to  £70  a  year,  and  then  £70  to  be  continued 
yearly,  and  that  we  will  give  Mr.  Hale  his  fire  wood  yearly 
after  the  first  six  years  of  his  ministry,  and  lastly,  if  what  we 
now  offer  should  be  found  insufficient,  we  will  make  further 
addition  as  his  necessity  shall  require  and  our  ability  will 
admit  to.” 

Neiv  England  Prudence 

Thus  did  New  England  prudence  hedge  about  even  its  min¬ 
ister  with  a  contract  specific  and  detailed,  while  New  England 
stability  shows  in  the  expectation  that  this  contract  will  be  for 
life.  As  it  was. 

Enoch  Hale  was  the  fifth  son  of  Deacon  Richard  Hale  of 
Coventry,  Ct.  He  was  born  October  28,  1753 ;  and  his  next 
brother,  Nathan  Hale,  was  born  June  6,  1755.  Both  entered 
Yale  in  1769  and  were  graduated  in  1773.  Both  were  intended 
for  the  ministry.  But  the  younger’s  career  was  cut  short  by 
his  execution  as  a  spy.  They  were  devoted  to  each  other.  And 
in  after  life  Enoch  Hale  could  never  bear  to  have  his  brother’s 
name  mentioned. 

After  he  accepted  the  call  from  Westhampton,  he  led  a  busy 
and  useful  life.  Building  a  church,  starting  a  school,  writing 
a  spelling  book  were  only  a  few  of  his  activities.  Five  years 
elapsed  before  the  town  could  agree  on  a  site  for  the  church. 
And  Rev.  Hale  saw  the  lumber  carried  past  his  door  three 
times,  as  rival  factions  seemed  temporarily  to  prevail.  Finally 
a  compromise  was  made,  and  the  present  site  chosen,  a  com¬ 
manding  location  almost  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Center  is  located. 

In  1816  his  house  was  burned  and  a  new  one  erected,  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Norris.  The  building  of  this  house 
Sylvester  Judd  describes  in  his  diary.  In  Parson  Hale’s  old 
study,  long  after  his  death,  Miss  Caroline  Burt  used  to  take  a 
few  private  pupils  to  be  prepared  for  Mount  Holyoke.  And 
there  are  many  present  residents  of  Westhampton  who  re¬ 
member  those  days  well. 

Parson  Hale  himself  used  to  fit  young  men  for  college. 
Among  his  best  known  pupils  were  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Edwards, 
Rev.  E.  B.  Wright,  Rev.  Dorus  Clarke.  Mr.  Clarke  gave  a 
sum  of  money  the  income  from  which  was  to  be  used  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  speller  and  reader  in  the  Center  School.  One 
former  school  girl  bought  with  the  prize,  which  that  year 
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amounted  to  $8.58,  a  trunk  to  take  to  Mount  Holyoke.  Once 
the  prize  got  up  as  high  as  $20  and  it  went  as  low  as  $8.  Soon 
afterward  the  custom  was  given  up  and  the  money  turned 
over  to  the  missionary  society. 

Craved  Education 

Justin  Edwards  was  able  to  enter  the  sophomore  class  at 
Williams  after  his  preparation  with  Parson  Hale ;  and  yet  his 
expense  was  only  $38.  Williams  was  the  favorite  college  for 
Westhampton  boys.  Young  Edwards  several  times  walked  to 
and  from  Williamstown,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  But  as  a  rule 
the  young  students  rode  to  and  from  college  on  horseback, 
taking  an  extra  man  along  to  lead  the  riderless  horses  back 
home. 

Parson  Hale  died  in  1837,  after  57  years  in  the  ministry. 
He  was  easily  one  of  the  town’s  most  prominent  and  important 
citizens. 

Another  man  whose  life  left  its  impress  on  the  town  was 
Sylvester  Judd,  long  the  editor  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  and 
a  remarkable  character.  His  “Memorabilia”  gave  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  inner  life  of  a  God-fearing,  sensitive  and  intellec¬ 
tual  man  in  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
He  finally  abandoned  the  editorship  of  the  Northampton  paper 
because  he  could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  exigencies 
of  partisan  politics.  An  example  not  often  followed  by  pres¬ 
ent-day  editors. 

Another  famous  son  of  Westhampton,  type  of  this  same 
moral  fervor  and  passion  for  righteousness,  was  Justin 
Edwards,  for  seven  years  an  agent  of  the  American  Temper¬ 
ance  Society.  In  his  day  more  than  7000  societies  were  formed 
with  more  than  1,200,000  members.  More  than  3000  distil¬ 
leries  were  stopped;  and  over  7000  merchants  gave  up  the 
traffic.  For  six  years  he  was  president  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  and  for  seven  years  agent  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  New  England, 
afterward  merged  into  the  American  Tract  Society,  was  for 
several  years  under  his  direction. 

Today  the  principal  industry  of  the  town  is  dairying.  And 
many  fine  herds  can  be  seen  as  one  drives  along  the  winding 
roads.  Lumbering  also  is  an  important  industry,  though  less 
so  of  late  years  than  formerly.  But  the  lead  mines  and  the 
mills  that  used  to  contribute  to  the  town’s  prosperity  are  now 
abandoned.  The  lead  mines  were  associated  in  colonial  times 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Ethan  Allen.  About  10  years  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  he  bought  large  tracts  of  land  and  began 
operations.  After  sinking  several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
venture,  he  sold  out  to  William  Bowdoin,  brother  of  Gov. 
Bowdoin.  Bullets  for  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  were  made 
from  this  lead. 
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Spartan  Simplicity 

Life  in  Westhampton  150  years  ago  was  of  a  Spartan  sim¬ 
plicity.  Something  of  its  quality  can  be  learned  from  the 
historical  address  delivered  by  C.  Parkman  Judd  at  the  re¬ 
union  held  in  1866 : — 

“Their  dress  was  strong  but  simple.  Pantaloons  were  not 
known  in  this  part  of  the  state  80  years  ago.  The  men,  both 
old  and  young,  wore  checkered  shirts  and  a  sort  of  brown  tow 
or  woolen  trousers,  or  short  breeches,  known  at  the  time  as 
kilts  or  skilts;  these  only  reached  just  below  the  knees,  gen¬ 
erally  loose  and  open  at  the  bottom,  but  sometimes  fastened 
with  a  buckle.  They  had  no  brace  or  gallows,  but  buttoned 
tight  round  the  hips,  in  sailor  fashion.  Boots  were  rarely 
seen;  they  wore  shoes  and  leggings  over  their  legs  in  the 
winter,  but  all  the  summer  and  fall  work  was  done,  at  home 
and  in  the  meadows,  by  them,  bare  legged  and  bare  footed. 
The  head  was  covered  with  a  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  some  wild 
animal,  and  if  perchance  any  of  the  men  was  able  to  wear  a 
felt  hat,  it  was  kept  for  Sunday-go-to-meeting,  and  lasted  a 
life-time. 

“Their  diet  was  very  simple,  but  it  was  hearty,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  very  marrow  of  life.  Seventy  years  ago  bread  and 
milk  were  the  common  food  of  New  England  children  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  when 
they  made  their  supper  and  breakfast  of  hasty  pudding  and 
milk ;  but  at  times  in  the  winter,  when  milk  was  scarce,  a  little 
water  and  apple  molasses  were  put  into  a  dish  of  cider  and 
the  whole  warmed,  then  toasted  bread  crumbled  into  it,  and 
this  mixture  of  bread  and  cider  constituted  the  meal;  and 
down  to  the  19th  century,  the  adults  and  children  made  their 
morning  and  evening  meals  of  this  same  bread  and  milk  or 
bread  and  cider.  This  was  good  eating.  The  Indian  bread  of 
our  foremothers  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  tasteless  stuff 
which  goes  by  that  name  today,  and  it  was  far  more  nutri¬ 
tious  and  wholesome  than  the  sour,  soggy  bread  streaked  with 
saleratus,  which  is  brought  upon  the  table  by  our  domestics. 

“The  dinner  was  the  great  meal  then  as  now.  The  children 
then  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  table.  This  consisted  of 
corned  beef  and  pork  boiled  often  with  potatoes,  turnips  and 
cabbage,  commonly  called  pot-luck;  to  this  was  added  once  a 
week  a  boiled  Indian  pudding,  and  during  the  most  laborious 
periods  of  the  year,  they  made  their  suppers  of  this  pot-luck, 
brought  on  to  the  table  in  the  shape  of  cold  vituals.  They  had 
no  butcher  carts.  Water  or  cider  was  the  common  drink,  save 
on  Sundays,  or  festive  occasions,  and  rarely  on  washing  days, 
when  a  little  bohea  tea  was  steeped  and  resteeped,  so  long  as 
it  would  color,  or  give  any  taste  to  the  water.  At  a  much  later 
day,  cider  brandy  or  pupelo  come  into  use.” 
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Charm  Unchanged 

Today  Westhampton  lives  on  other  fare.  But  the  roots  of 
its  spiritual  life  still  derive  nourishment  from  the  same  ideals. 
Though  its  population  has  dwindled,  its  faith  has  not.  And 
even  if  all  else  failed,  its  natural  beauty  would  be  a  charm  to 
ward  off  oblivion.  The  spreading  elms,  the  brook  that  dashes 
down  the  hill  near  the  church,  the  neat  and  whitely  shining 
town  hall  and  church,  the  old  houses  lining  the  road  that  leads 
south  from  Chesterfield  to  Huntington,  the  calm  and  quiet  that 
brood  over  the  town — these  are  not  soon  to  be  destroyed. 

One  of  the  loveliest  old  houses  at  the  Center  is  the  Plate 
house.  One  wades  through  roses  and  lilacs  to  reach  its  panel 
door.  Inside  there  is  a  wealth  of  paneling,  painted  white, — 
but  the  much  desired  pine  is  underneath  the  owner  assures  the 
visitors, — which  would  be  the  envy  of  collectors  if  they  pene¬ 
trated  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills  to  Westhampton.  In  three 
rooms  downstairs  the  paneling  is  preserved  in  practically  its 
original  state,  while  the  same  is  true  of  the  two  main  bed¬ 
rooms  upstairs.  Wide  floor  boards,  old  brick  fireplaces,  a  cor¬ 
ner  cupboard  with  the  old  glass  in  its  door,  hand-carved  mold¬ 
ings,  hand  hewn  beams  in  the  attic — all  the  things  that  anti¬ 
quarians  love  are  there  in  profusion.  This  house  will  be  open 
to  the  public  during  the  anniversary  celebration.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly  all  who  enter  its  charming  doorway  will  feel  as  the 
newspaper  caller  did,  a  great  desire  to  possess  and  cherish  it 
as  a  thing  of  beauty  forever. 

— Springfield  Republican,  July  15,  1928. 

Pioneer  Days  Recalled  in  Addresses  by  Distinguished  Form¬ 
er  Residents  of  Town — Pageant  Depicts  Stirring  Events 
in  Early  History  of  Community — Program  Will  Be 
Concluded  Tomorrow 

A  two-day  program,  commemorating  the  community’s  150th 
anniversary,  was  begun  this  morning  at  Westhampton,  the 
little  country  town  nestled  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  Western 
Hampshire.  Owing  to  cloudy  skies,  and  occasional  showers,  it 
was  decided  at  10.15  to  hold  the  morning  program  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  church,  but  the  outlook  was  that  the  pageant, 
scheduled  for  this  afternoon  at  8,  would  be  held  in  a  beautiful 
setting  on  the  lawn  under  the  stately  elms  and  maples  in  front 
of  the  church  and  the  town  hall.  The  program  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  this  evening  with  music  and  speaking,  and  tomorrow 
with  a  sermon  and  an  address  in  the  evening. 

L.  W.  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  general  committee,  opened  the 
day’s  program  this  morning  with  an  address  of  welcome  on 
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behalf  of  the  town,  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Grant  on 
behalf  of  the  church.  Other  addresses  were  given  during  the 
morning  and  afternoon  by  former  residents,  or  by  men  related 
or  otherwise  connected  with  Westhampton  families  of  the  past 
or  present. 

Among  the  speakers  this  morning  and  afternoon  were  Rev. 
John  W.  Norris  of  Westhampton,  a  former  pastor;  E.  C. 
Bridgman  of  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  son  of  a  former  resi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  William  Higgins  of  Coventry,  Ct.,  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  ;  E.  J.  Montague  of  Amherst,  a  former  resident ;  Raymond 
Clapp  of  Hamden,  Ct.,  a  former  resident;  E.  B.  Clapp  of 
Easthampton,  a  former  resident;,  Prof.  L.  C.  Goodrich  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  who  speaks  this  evening,  is 
a  descendant  of  a  Westhampton  family.  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Welch,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  preaches  on  Sunday  morning, 
is  a  son-in-law  of  E.  C.  Bridgman.  Judge  D.  Burns  Douglas 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  a  son-in-law  of  Dwight  S.  Bridgman 
of  Westhampton. 

Town  in  Gala  Attire 

Westhampton  was  in  gala  attire  for  the  celebration,  with 
flags  out  and  the  town  hall  and  church  decorated  with  the 
national  colors.  On  the  front  of  the  town  hall  was  a  large 
banner,  bearing  the  inscription,  “Welcome  Home,”  with  the 
numerals  “1778-1928”  on  either  side.  A  stage  has  been  set 
upon  the  spacious  lawn  in  front  of  the  church  and  town  hall, 
and  on  another  part  of  the  lawn  large  evergreens  had  been 
set  up  as  a  pretty  background  for  the  pageant  this  afternoon. 
Visitors  began  to  arrive  before  10  o’clock  this  morning,  and 
there  was  a  goodly  attendance  at  the  morning  program,  with 
a  much  larger  gathering  expected  this  afternoon  and  tomor¬ 
row.  Music  for  the  day  was  furnished  by  the  American  Legion 
Band  of  Northampton.  A  basket  lunch  was  held  this  noon. 

Antiques  Exhibited 

Westhampton,  being  one  of  the  old  New  England  villages 
which  has  retained  its  distinctive  New  England  population, 
now  350,  with  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  settlers  continu¬ 
ing  on  the  farms,  though  in  smaller  numbers  than  formerly,  is 
rich  in  historical  lore,  and  the  sesquicentennial  event  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  exhibition  of  antiques  in  the  old  town  hall  that 
attracted  many  visitors  and  much  favorable  comment  upon 
the  many  rare  relics  of  early  Colonial  days  and  Civil  war  days. 

Among  the  exhibits  noted  during  a  visit  this  morning  were 
the  following:  An  old  trunk  which  belonged  to  John  Adams 
Judd;  the  Thomas  C.  Davenport  clock  by  which  all  the  towns¬ 
people  in  the  old  days  set  their  timepieces ;  a  picture  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  52nd  regiment  in  the  Civil  war,  showing  Edward 
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Janes,  W.  I.  Edwards,  C.  N.  Loud,  A.  P.  Bridgman,  Horace 
Bartlett,  Michael  Connery;  the  picture  was  loaned  by  Dwight 
Bridgman;  bullets  picked  up  after  the  battle  of  Port  Hudson 
by  William  I.  Edwards;  an  old  Revolutionary  sword;  a  chair 
from  the  old  post  office  in  Judd’s  store;  an  old  ballot  box  used 
in  Westhampton  over  100  years  ago;  a  Paul  Revere  lantern 
125  years  old,  loaned  by  Fidelia  M.  Kingsley;  old  stove  pipe 
hats;  old  cradles,  portraits,  chairs,  china,  blankets,  quilts, 
spinning  wheels,  sewing  machines  and  articles  without  end 
which  completely  filled  the  floors  and  walls  of  the  building. 

The  addresses  by  the  speakers  this  morning  and  afternoon 
included  the  following: 

L.  W.  Clapp’s  Address  of  Welcome 

L.  W.  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  celebration  committee,  this 
morning  delivered  the  following  address  of  welcome: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brothers  and  Sisters: 

“In  the  name  of  and  in  behalf  of  this  town,  I  bid  you  a  glad 
and  cordial  welcome  to  join  with  us  in  celebrating  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  town.  I  should  enter 
upon  the  task  assigned  to  me  more  gladly  if  I  felt  myself  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  its  performance,  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
qualification,  permit  me  to  say  that  we  feel  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  one  of  deep  interest,  great  importance  and  much  plea¬ 
sure,  and  because  of  this  feeling  we  have  invited  you  here  to 
participate  in  it. 

“All  who  have  come  to  Westhampton  today,  to  meet  brothers 
and  sisters,  friends  and  kindred,  to  visit  places  of  their  birth, 
to  look  upon  the  changes  which  time  and  hand  have  wrought, 
to  seek  out  spots  in  which  they  were  once  interested  or  from 
which  they  ever  gained  pleasure,  we  welcome  you.  To  many 
of  you  this  was  your  early  home.  No  doubt  your  thoughts  de¬ 
light  to  linger,  for  around  this  spot  are  many  dear  and  sacred 
associations  and  memories.  We  trust  you  love  to  come  here 
and  go  over  the  scenes  of  other  days. 

“We  are  glad  that  so  many  have  heeded  the  call  to  come 
home,  and  have  come  today  to  be  together  on  this  hill  top.  We 
hope  that  while  you  stay  you  will  feel  at  home  with  us.  There 
are  some  who  are  detained  in  their  distant  homes,  but  they 
are  carrying  into  practice  the  principles  of  truth  and  right, 
early  instilled  in  their  minds  and  hearts  and  are  making  for 
themselves  a  record  of  uprightness,  honesty  and  usefulness. 

“And  now,  friends,  all  who  have  by  former  connection  with 
this  town,  by  relation,  or  association  or  are  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  we  welcome  you  to  the  pleasure  of  looking  again 
upon  the  faces  of  those  you  have  known  and  loved  in  the  years 
gone  by.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  to 
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listen  to  the  words  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  us  and 
made  homes  for  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  land.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  pleasure  of  wandering  again  over  these 
grand  old  hills,  and  viewing  the  beautiful  scenery  spread  out 
before  you,  and  of  breathing  the  pure  and  life  giving  air  that 
surrounds  us  here. 

“We  hope  that  your  love  and  reverence  of  the  town  may  be 
strengthened  for  having  had  these  two  days’  reunion  with  us. 
We  are  glad  you  have  come  from  near  and  far  to  help  us  here 
to  celebrate.  As  the  years  go  by,  we’ll  sometimes  think  of  the 
time  we  had  in  ’28.  Again  I  say,  Welcome!” 

Welcome  From  Westhampton  Church 

Greetings  from  Rev.  Dr.  George  A.  Grant,  on  behalf  of  the 
Westhampton  Church,  were  extended  this  morning,  as 
follows : 

“It  becomes  my  pleasant  privilege  to  greet  all  the  friends 
at  this  Sesqui-centennial,  on  behalf  of  the  Church.  And  first — 
just  a  glance  at  the  world  situation  at  the  time  this  town  began 
its  separate  corporate  existence.  The  beginnings  of  political 
life  in  these  United  States  of  America  is  studied  best  not  as  an 
isolated  movement,  but  as  a  part  of  a  world  movement  show¬ 
ing  different  aspects  in  the  different  peoples  of  Europe. 

“The  spirit  of  the  18th  century  is  called  by  one  historian,  ‘a 
spirit  devoted  to  the  destruction  or  reformation  of  all  existing 
institutions.’  In  company  with  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  our 
fathers  felt  the  urge  toward  greater  liberty,  but,  being  the 
kind  of  men  and  women  they  were,  their  revolt  versus  the 
tyrannies  of  church  and  state  took  the  form  it  did,  and  stood 
forth  as  the  unique  modern  example  of  religious  pilgrimage 
and  an  expression  of  a  peculiar  inner  character.  It  became 
in  short,  as  history  shows,  the  greatest  contribution  made  by 
any  group  during  the  century  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

“But  while  claiming,  as  we  do,  that  the  Pilgrims  first,  and 
later  the  Puritans  with  other  fellow  seekers  after  God,  put 
the  entire  world  under  lasting  obligation  to  them  for  showing 
the  way  to  man’s  fuller  life  on  earth,  we  ourselves  should  be 
equally  ready  to  give  full  credit  to  the  important  part  played 
by  workers  in  material  things,  without  whose  services,  Amer¬ 
ica  as  we  know  it  would  have  been  impossible.  Historians  are 
agreed  that  four  great  outstanding  inventions  have  done  a 
work  during  the  last  150  years  so  great  that  in  comparison 
with  their  influence  upon  the  transformation  of  the  world, 
all  political  events — wars,  treaties,  revolutions — almost  dis¬ 
appear. 

“These  four  inventions  are: 

1 — The  use  of  steam  for  the  production  of  motion. 
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2 —  Steam  applied  to  navigation. 

3 —  Railroads. 

4 —  Electric  telegraphs. 

“The  United  States  of  today  were  made,  first  by  the  river 
steamboat,  and  then  by  the  railway.”  “The  United  States 
have  taken  the  railway,  the  river  steamboat,  the  telegraph 
and  so  forth  as  though  they  were  a  natural  part  of  their 
growth.  They  were  not.  These  things  happened  to  come 
along  just  in  time  to  save  American  unity.  Without  railways 
or  telegraph  it  Vould  be  far  easier  to  administer  California 
from  Pekin  than  from  Washington. 

“But  our  great  population  has  not  only  grown  outrageously, 
it  has  kept  uniform.  A  feature  unlike  anything  in  all  preced¬ 
ing  history !  It  has  not  only  kept  uniform,  it  has  become  more 
uniform.  The  man  of  San  Francisco  is  more  like  the  man  of 
New  York  today  than  the  man  of  Virginia  was  like  the  man 
of  New  England  a  century  ago. 

“When  we  thoughtfully  ask  the  causes  for  this  unity  we 
gladly  recount  the  things  just  mentioned,  but  we  do  more.  We 
recall  the  initial  impulse  which  brought  our  fathers  here  and 
we  thoughtfully  ask:  How  fares  it  with  that  original  re¬ 
ligious  motive  in  the  midst  of  the  mightiest  material  advance¬ 
ment  known  to  man? 

“Well,  the  church  is  here.  And  I  make  bold  to  say  that  a 
development  in  the  service  rendered  by  the  church  to  man 
can  be  seen  in  America  analagous  to  the  civic  advancement. 
The  church  in  free  America  is  the  best  realization  of  Christ’s 
great  gospel  of  service  yet  worked  out  in  the  world. 

“The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  made  more  progress  in 
sensing  the  public  significance  of  the  Great  Gospel  since  West- 
hampton  became  a  town  than  in  all  the  preceding  Christian 
centuries.  She  is  actually  learning  the  significance  of  becom¬ 
ing  “servant  of  all”  as  Christ  was. 

“One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  about  3,500,000 — but  we  were  without  a 
President,  and  we  had  no  flag,  and  not  much  of  a  government. 
We  had  some  good  men,  but  with  great  unanimity  no  one 
chose  to  run  for  the  presidency.  They  all  said,  “let  George 
do  it.”  George  did  not  choose  to  run  either,  but,  patriot  that 
he  was,  he  took  the  task  laid  on  him  by  the  whole  country. 
History  records  that  he  did  a  good  piece  of  work. 

“The  church  is  praying  that  our  next  President  may  come 
to  his  task  with  a  high  conception  of  public  service,  and  up¬ 
held  by  a  public  opinion  quick  to  praise,  courageous  enough 
to  demand  the  best.” 
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Praises  Old  Townships 

The  New  England  township  was  depicted  by  Rev.  John  W. 
Norris,  whose  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  first  pastors 
of  the  township.  He  said  in  part: — 

“The  New  England  township  is  unique.  It  is  a  miniature 
democracy,  the  unit  of  our  political  system.  Should  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  and  the  state  governments  cease  to  function, 
there  would  still  be  orderly  government,  for  the  township  has 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  colonies 
have  no  true  historical  background  in  Europe.  It  was  left  to 
them  to  govern  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and,  as  neces¬ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  so  each  settlement  planned  for 
itself.  When  Miles  Standish  went  out  and  settled  Duxbury, 
he  and  his  company  evolved  their  own  civil  government. 

“Each  of  these  little  companies  of  settlers  sent  one  of  their 
members  to  a  general  court,  and  here  they  elected  their  gen¬ 
eral  officers  and  made  the  laws  for  their  own  guidance.  The 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  company  gave  them  the 
right  to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  found  necessary,  stipu¬ 
lating  only  that  they  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England.  The  General  court,  in  its  turn,  provided  for  incor¬ 
porating  of  the  townships.  The  same  order  prevailed  in  the 
settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont — first  the 
town,  then  the  state  and  later  the  county. 

“As  the  men  of  New  England  pushed  west  and  south  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  English  county  system  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and,  in  the  states  north  of  the 
Ohio  river,  each  system  has  modified  the  other.  In  the  confed¬ 
eracy  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  formed  by 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  col¬ 
onies  were  seen  the  forerunners  and  prototype  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  From  the  New  England  states,  and  states 
settled  or  influenced  by  them,  has  gone  the  American  influence 
to  all  the  world.” 

Address  by  Edward  Clark  Bridgman 

Edward  Clark  Bridgman,  of  Staten  Island,  spoke  this  morn¬ 
ing  as  follows : 

“There  may  be  some  question  raised  as  to  why  the  speaker 
should  be  asked  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Westhampton 
of  the  past.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  valid  reason  or  excuse  if  I 
commence  by  stating  that  within  the  last  few  years  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  my  ancestry.  In  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  Paul  proudly  stated  T  am  a  Roman  citizen/  and  in 
the  same  way  I  can  say  T  am  an  American/ 

“I  find  that  on  my  father’s  side,  the  Bridgman-Clark  an¬ 
cestry  goes  back  to  1634-1635,  and  on  my  mother’s  side  the 
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Kingsley-Morrls  dates  back  to  1680-1639,  and  that  these  four 
families  came  into  Northampton  and  Southampton  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  Please  excuse  any  apparent  egotism 
in  this  matter,  for  I  certainly  realize  that  there  are  other  fine 
and  splendid  names  in  the  history  of  this  section  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  the  ones  I  mention,  but  naturally  knowing  more 
of  the  latter,  I  give  them  as  my  excuse  for  appearing  before 
you. 

“We  gather  here  today  to  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  separation  of  the  town  of  Westhampton  from  North¬ 
ampton.  This  was  quite  an  event  for  both  communities.  To 
my  mind,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  profitable  both  in  a 
historical  and,  may  I  say  with  reverence,  religious  way,  to 
have  the  records  of  the  reunion  held  in  this  town  in  1866  and 
of  the  centenary  in  1879  presented  by  the  pastor.  The  address 
made  on  these  occasions  by  Mr.  Wright  Clapp  and  William  E. 
Lyman  as  they  greeted  the  guests,  and  the  other  addresses  by 
strong  men  who  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  honor  their  old  home  town  are  worthy  of  repetition. 
The  historical  part  would  astonish  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  and  religious  part  would  be  a  splendid  addition  to 
the  ordinary  teachings  from  the  pulpit.  We  often  use  the 
expression  that  ‘Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness/  and  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  say  in  a  similar  vein  that  the  recognition  of 
God’s  guidance  and  care  of  the  historic  epochs  in  our  country, 
state  and  community,  are  as  great  an  inspiration  to  revere, 
honor  and  worship  the  Creator  of  all  things,  as  to  hear  ser¬ 
mons,  no  matter  how  fine  they  are,  based  on  texts  from  the 
Bible. 

“The  troubles,  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
were  also  suffered  by  the  Pilgrim  mothers.  Indeed  one  of 
them  is  reported  as  saying  ‘I  do  not  see  why  the  fathers  should 
have  so  much  honor,  eulogy  and  praise  because  of  their  aches 
and  pains  when  I  think  the  Pilgrim  mothers  are  entitled  to 
more  honor,  eulogy  than  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  for  they  not  only 
had  to  endure  the  same  aches  and  pains  as  they  did,  but  they 
had  to  endure  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  also.  So  much  for  that.  I 
guess  we  all  appreciate  that  the  mothers  of  this  town  had  quite 
as  much  to  do  in  building  it  up  and  making  it  a  fine  place  to 
be  born  in,  to  live  in,  to  go  out  from  and  return  to,  as  any¬ 
thing  the  fathers  ever  did. 

“May  I  express  a  little  personal  history;  but  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  consider  that  it  is  because  of  that  I  speak,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  I  happen  to  know  more  of  it  than  some  others. 

“First,  the  town  of  Southampton  separated  from  North¬ 
ampton  in  1776,  two  years  before  Westhampton  did.  No 
doubt  the  spirit  of  separation  and  going  housekeeping  on  their 
own  account  permeated  the  minds  of  everyone.  The  colonies 
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were  being  stirred  up  to  break  away  from  the  dominant  power 
of  England.  The  spirit  of  ‘Freedom,  go  it  alone’  was  in  the  air. 

“Alter  the  war  was  well  under  way  and  success  was  seen  to 
be  assured,  certainly  strongly  hoped  for,  these  different  com¬ 
munities  began  to  resolve  this  and  resolve  that.  Those  of  the 
men  who  had  fought  and  who  lived  to  return  to  their  farms 
were  anxious  to  start  afresh  in  new  localities  and  homes. 

“May  I  venture  to  start  with  my  Kingsley  family.  Samuel 
Kingsley  came  over  from  Southampton  probably  by  the  lower 
side  of  the  Pomeroy  mountain  and  located  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Norwich  road,  about  a  mile  west  of  what  I  have 
known  as  the  Langdon  property.  There  his  son,  Joseph  Kings¬ 
ley,  was  with  him  and  then  Joseph,  Jr.  In  that  little  quiet 
settlement  were  their  homes,  their  stores,  their  mills  and  an 
old-time  tavern.  The  location  was  not  a  prosperous  one  and 
finally  Joseph  Strong  Kingsley,  my  grandfather,  and  Zenas, 
his  brother,  moved  east  on  the  same  road  which  had  become 
quite  a  traveled  one  from  Northampton  to  Norwich,  and  locat¬ 
ed  on  what  is  now  known  as  Kingsley  Corner,  Loudville,  where 
a  bridge  over  the  northerly  branch  of  the  Manhan  river  was 
constructed  and  there  he  built  his  mill.  Diagonally  opposite 
he  built  his  house,  and  married  his  wife,  Lorinda  Morris,  from 
Williamsburg.  A  few  rods  below  on  the  same  stream  Zenas, 
his  brother,  located  and  by  a  dam  created  a  pond  which  sup¬ 
plied  his  mill,  and  his  home  was  nearby,  where  he  took  his 
wife,  Susanna  Elwell.  In  the  Strong  Kingsley  home  six 
daughters  were  born,  none  of  whom  are  living  today.  In  the 
Zenas  home  nine  children  were  born,  five  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  I  think  that  Miss  Fidelia  Kingsley  is  the  only  one 
living.  And  so  it  is  with  a  strong  tinge  of  sadness  that  my 
mental  view  is  grieved  by  the  different  deaths  as  they 
occurred. 

“Then  I  recall  the  old  cemetery  where  the  original  Kingsley 
people  were  laid  away,  on  the  sandy  bank  which  I  think  is 
now  owned  by  William  Fiske.  In  time  these  bodies  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  present  Westhampton  cemetery. 

“About  the  old  Kingsley  home  are  many  of  the  earliest  recol¬ 
lections.  There  I  was  taught  to  fish  by  Harvey  Cole,  to  shoot 
and  hunt  by  Holland  Kingsley,  and  during  that  early  period  I 
was  shown  the  ruins  of  the  dam  that  had  been  built  by  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  associates  to  impound  water  which  was  used  in 
washing  the  ore  or  to  operate  the  machinery  at  the  lead  mines 
in  the  lower  part  of  Loudville.  I  wonder  if  Robert  Lyman  is 
in  the  house,  if  so  will  he  please  answer?  Robert,  how  did  you 
hear  of  lead  mines  and  whom  did  you  tell  about  it?  What 
kind  of  fish  did  you  catch  in  that  stream?  Come,  speak  up 
and  tell  us  all  about  what  happened  during  those  early  days 
almost  200  years  ago. 
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4 ‘This  item  about  Ethan  Allen  has  created  in  my  mind  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity.  I  hope  everyone  has  read  the  story 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  the  account  of  Allen’s  dar¬ 
ing  and  his  religious  fervor  which  have  always  been  a  matter 
of  inspiration  and  pride  to  me.  Also  the  wonderful  daring 
exploit  when  he  broke  into  Ticonderoga  and  captured  it  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress  sends  a  thrill 
through  my  whole  body.  Possibly  he  was  a  profane  man,  but 
probably  Gen.  Washington  was  also  when  he  rebuked  Gen. 
Lee  when  he  called  him  a  coward  on  the  battlefield  at  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  was  a  turning  point  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

“This  whole  section  was  pretty  well  known  to  me  and  my 
older  cousins  guided  and  taught  me  many  things.  There  in 
the  pond  some  of  the  older  boys  gathered,  Loud,  Hooker,  Reed, 
Parsons,  Kingsley  and  others  whose  names  I  do  not  recall, 
and  I  can  recall  seeing  their  athletic  bodies  flashing  through 
the  air  from  the  springboard,  down,  down,  down  to  the  deep 
pond,  arousing  in  me  the  desire  to  do  the  same.  Then  east  of 
the  old  mill  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  what  I  have 
never  seen  anywhere  else — a  blacksmith’s  shop,  where  oxen 
were  taken  to  have  their  shoes  renewed  and,  it  was  a  great 
amusement  to  me  to  see  the  broad  straps  go  underneath  their 
bodies  and  they  were  lifted  in  the  air  in  order  to  shoe  them. 
This  seems  an  unusual  proceeding,  but  I  think  I  am  right. 

“One  of  the  wonderful  sights  that  I  recall  was  the  marvelous 
growth  of  huckleberries  by  the  edge  of  the  road  east  of  Ned 
Connolly’s  house.  The  view  was  superb.  There,  as  I  recall 
it,  one  could  sit  by  the  side  of  the  several  bushes  and  not  only 
eat  all  you  wanted,  but  fill  a  basket  or  pail  full  of  those  de¬ 
licious  berries. 

“Uncle  Jesse  Lyman  was  a  stirring  farmer  of  the  old  type 
and  with  him  I  spent  a  good  many  days  in  the  olden  times, 
about  65  years  ago.  We  were  turned  out  of  our  beds  at  sun¬ 
rise,  none  of  your  daylight  saving  ideas  then,  and  then  a  troup 
of  men  and  boys  went  up  the  Pomeroy  mountain,  where  some 
gathered  bark  and  loaded  it  on  wagons  which  were  dispatched 
down  to  Rice’s  tannery,  and  the  rest  of  us  cooked  the  break¬ 
fast  in  a  primitive  way.  Then  the  boys  of  the  Lyman  home 
had  their  frolic  coon  hunting,  and  hunting  for  bee  trees.  I 
can  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  such  incidents  were  interesting 
to  a  city  boy.  Then  I  recall  the  church  with  its  wonderful 
horse  sheds,  which  always  had  a  fascination  in  the  early  days 
for  the  boys  to  gather  in  the  wagons  between  the  two  services 
and  eat  soft  ginger  bread  and  cheese. 

“Then  there  was  old  Squire  Davenport.  I  doubt  if  there  are 
many  in  the  room  who  recall  him.  A  fine  man,  deformed  in 
body,  but  mentally  very  active.  Clerk  of  the  town  and  I  think 
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of  the  church,  he  always  had  a  cheery  and  friendly  word.  He 
and  Fred  Judd  had  a  store  down  back  of  the  church. 

“About  that  church  are  many  memories.  The  high  pulpit, 
the  square  pews,  and  I  generally  sat  with  my  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  Bridgman  and  old  Uncle  Jesse  and  Aunt  Lyman. 
As  they  were  taller  they  could  see  the  minister’s  head  above 
the  pulpit,  but  being  only  a  small  boy  I  could  not  see  him,  no 
matter  how  much  I  stretched  my  neck,  so  I  spent  my  time 
looking  at  the  choir.  There  was  Uncle  Aretus  with  his  great 
bass  viol.  What  more  can  I  say  about  the  choir? 

“Just  after  the  Civil  war  something  occurred  very  typical 
of  the  old  conscientious  feeling  of  duty.  A  colored  man 
preached  the  sermon,  a  fine  sermon  it  was,  eloquent  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  question  was  discussed  will  Mr.  Chapman  in¬ 
vite  him  to  dinner  as  he  always  did  the  ministers  who  came 
from  outside,  for  Mr.  Chapman  was  an  old  time  Democrat 
and  not  supposed  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  colored  race.  At 
the  close  of  the  sermon  up  went  Mr.  Chapman  to  the  pulpit 
and  invited  the  colored  minister  to  dine  with  him,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  was  a  splendid  incident  of  moral  courage  and 
was  worthy  of  Westhampton. 

“Going  north  on  the  road  and  turning  down  the  first  road 
on  the  east  we  came  to  Dr.  Orcutt’s  house  where  that  genial 
old  physician  held  forth  and  where  I  was  taken  when  I  was 
about  12  years  old  to  have  a  fish  hook  removed  from  my  finger. 
It  was  supposed  that  it  would  have  to  be  cut  out,  but  I  stood 
up  before  the  doctor  and  after  careful  study  of  the  condition 
he  held  my  hand  firmly,  forced  the  hook,  barb  and  all  through 
the  flesh  and  then  breaking  off  the  barb  with  his  pliers  he  took 
the  hook  from  the  hand.  A  simple  enough  operation  and  yet 
I  often  wonder  how  many  would  know  enough  to  do  it. 

“Then  back  again  to  the  main  road  and  then  down  Egypt 
hill  and  up  again  to  the  old  blacksmith  shop  of  Sylvester  King, 
where  my  father  and  his  brothers  went  to  have  their  teeth 
extracted  by  the  use  of  the  smallest  pliers  in  the  place.  Then 
by  the  Montague  place  and  over  by  Hanging  Mountain  pond, 
then  passing  Uncle  Spencer  Bridgman’s  farm  and  then  to  my 
Bridgman  home,  where  my  grandfather,  Clark  Bridgman,  and 
grandmother  Sophronia  Clark,  lived  and  where  seven  sons 
were  born.  None  are  living  and  only  two  of  the  eight  grand¬ 
children.  I  have  been  in  that  house  almost  every  year  during 
my  life  time,  78  in  all. 

“May  I  add  something  which  is  a  very  sombre  touch  to  the 
picture?  The  second  son  of  the  Bridgman  home  came  back 
from  Amherst  college  for  the  holidays.  On  Thanksgiving 
morning  he  said  to  his  mother,  “I  will  take  Chester,  the 
youngest  of  the  flock,  and  go  and  get  some  wood.”  They  went 
up  to  what  they  called  Graves’  lot.  After  loading  the  sled, 
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he  walked  by  the  side  of  it  on  a  slight  incline.  Slipping,  he 
fell,  shouting  ‘Whoa!’  and  the  patient  oxen  stopped  with  the 
heavy  load  on  his  body.  The  little  lad  ran  a  mile  and  a  half 
shouting,  ‘Brother  is  under  the  sled.’  When  they  found  him 
he  was  lifeless. 

“And  now  a  word  as  to  scenery.  Where  can  any  finer  be 
found,  than  on  the  road  to  Loudville  from  Fiske’s  Corner  or 
from  the  side  of  the  Pomeroy  mountain,  or  Pizgah  or  Hanging 
Mountain,  or  from  the  hills  up  Chesterfield  way  or  from  the 
highlands  east  of  Mr.  Clapp’s  house,  but  I  suppose  that  is 
within  the  bounds  of  Williamsburg.  The  stretch  of  seven  to 
ten  miles  of  the  Holyoke  range  across  the  Connecticut  Valley 
to  Amherst,  Hadley,  Sunderland,  etc.,  or  to  the  Mount  Tom 
range.  The  streams  from  Westhampton  all  flow  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river  and  I  have  been  told  that  some  of  the  small  trout 
in  the  mountain  streams  in  and  about  Westhampton  grow  to 
be  big  fellows  when  they  get  down  to  the  great  pools  of  that 
river,  but  my  experience  in  the  fishing  line  has  never  reached 
as  far  as  that  spot. 

“The  original  settlers  of  Northampton  must  have  been  very 
enterprising  men,  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  much  interest 
to  us  to  think  how  many  roads  radiated  in  such  a  direct  line 
from  Northampton  to  Huntington,  and  on  the  north  road  to 
Chesterfield,  and  from  the  latter,  several  crossroads  connect 
the  two,  one  at  Florence,  and  one  at  West  Farms  and  another 
up  in  the  Bridgman  district. 

“Now  may  I  speak  of  a  character  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
greatest  in  American  history,  and  yet  not  properly  recognized. 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1777.  His  resources  were  large  and  he  had  confidence 
in  and  aspiration  to  aid  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  came  from 
a  noble  family  of  great  wealth  and  had  a  remarkable  military 
training.  Fitting  out  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  he  sailed 
for  America  and  at  once  offered  himself  to  the  cause.  He  had 
been  very  well  trained  at  Saint  Cyr’s,  where  military  science 
was  most  thoroughly  taught.  This  training  made  him  invalu¬ 
able  not  only  at  first,  but  all  through  the  war.  No  wonder  he 
received  the  commendation  and  praise  and  love  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  I  fully  believe  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  was  due  to  his  military  training,  to  his  ability  to  mix 
well  with  the  different  men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and 
his  absolute  lack  of  jealousy.  At  all  times  he  gave  way  to 
others  in  order  that  the  cause  he  loved  so  much  might  succeed. 
It  is  said  that  when  he  might  have  received  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  he  delayed  it  until  he  could  secure  the 
presence  of  Washington,  to  whom  he  thought  the  honor  was 
due.  One  reason  why  I  am  so  interested  in  this  character  is 
because  the  father  of  my  wife,  grandfather  of  my  children 
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who  are  here  today,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  famous  man. 
Lafayette,  at  that  time  about  70  years  of  age,  had  his  desk  in 
the  office  of  my  father-in-law,  his  young  American  friend, 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  as  a  merchant  to  make  his  fortune, 
being  then  about  30  years  of  age,  in  1828. 

“Do  my  young  friends  here  realize  that  the  great  Lafayette 
came  again  to  this  country  in  1825  to  visit  the  scene  of  the 
war,  and  that  his  suite  traveled  from  Albany  to  Boston  and 
passed  by  my  old  Bridgman  home  on  the  Chesterfield  road  and 
was  warmly  greeted  and  saluted  by  those  present.  There  were 
six  coaches  drawn  by  four  horses  each,  and  they  started  down 
the  hills  from  Chesterfield,  stopping  at  Moody’s  tavern  for  a 
banquet,  after  which  he  reviewed  a  large  number  of  veteran 
soldiers.  After  a  brief  rest  he  continued  over  Robert’s  Hill  to 
Northampton. 

“I  suppose  there  are  geologists  who  could  tell  us  all  about 
this  great  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  how  it  was  cre¬ 
ated,  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
years  ago — how  these  hills  were  covered  with  great  glacial 
deposits,  ice,  snow,  etc.,  how  torrents  of  water  poured  off  these 
hills  and  through  these  valleys  cutting  them  out.  Do  you  and 
I  know  how  Mt.  Tom  range  on  the  south  was  separated  from 
the  Mt.  Holyoke  range  on  the  northeast?  Do  we  realize  that 
Jonathan  Edwards,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  American 
theologians,  was  pastor  in  the  old  Edwards  church  in  North¬ 
ampton,  which  still  continues  in  Northampton  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion?  And  I  must  not  forget  the  cemetery  where  the  splendid 
men  and  women  who  made  this  town  what  it  was,  and  has 
been  and  is  now.  I  bow  my  head  in  sacred  reverence  for  what 
they  did,  not  only  in  the  homes,  but  on  the  battle  fields  of  the 
Revolutionary,  Civil  and  World  wars,  and  I  know  full  well 
that  if  there  should  be  another  call  to  arms  there  are  strong 
young  men  here  who  would  be  the  first  to  answer  and  protect 
this  country,  which  unfortunately  will  need  similar  splendid 
efforts  on  the  part  of  patriotic  Americans  to  stop  propaganda 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  break  down  our  American  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  this  end  let  us  imitate  the  example  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  who  said,  ‘We  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor/  God  bless  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.” 

Chas.  M.  Wright,  whose  father  was  a  native  of 

W  esthampton. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  Friends,  Neighbors  and 
Guests,  to  be  here  today.  I  am  sure  no  one  can  have  aught 
against  his  neighbor  at  this  time  and  that  we  can  all  meet 
about  this  family  altar  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will. 
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After  listening  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  your  chair¬ 
man,  I  am  sure,  too,  that  we  all  feel  very  much  at  home  and 
well  content.  Not  having  been  born  in  Westhampton  I  feel 
as  did  a  gentleman  from  abroad  not  a  native  of  this  town 
who  was  present  here  fifty  years  ago,  who  after  listening  to 
all  the  addresses  and  noting  how  many  ministers,  mission¬ 
aries  and  teachers  went  forth  from  this  town,  said  “Well, 
*tis  no  use  to  be  born  at  all  unless  you  were  born  in  West¬ 
hampton.”  So,  as  I  cannot  claim  Westhampton  to  be  my 
birthplace,  I  too  feel  as  though  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  born  in  Westhampton,  but  perhaps  I  can,  in  a  way, 
represent  the  mother  town  and  the  mother  church  whose 
daughter  you  are,  for  the  town  and  the  church  are  one  in 
the  olden  times.  The  money  for  the  support  of  the  minister 
and  the  expenses  of  the  church  were  appropriated  at  the 
Town  Meeting.  In  passing  I  might  say  that  the  mother 
church,  the  old  First  Church  of  Christ  that  is  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  still  continues  that  old  form  of  church  government,  the 
parish  and  the  church. 

The  mother  town  had  a  goodly  family,  not  great  in  num¬ 
bers,  but  what  she  lacked  in  quantity  she  made  up  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  she  looked  well  after  the  bringing  up  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  early  days,  and  did  rejoice  in  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth  of  her  offspring.  Southampton  was  her 
first  born,  a  small  settlement  known  as  New  Town  beyond 
the  Manhan  River.  In  1732  she  contributed  five  pounds 
and  in  the  years  that  followed  various  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  minister.  In  1735,  when  the  old  Meetinghouse  in 
Northampton  (the  third  Meeting  House)  was  taken  down 
the  pulpit  and  the  pews,  it  was  recorded,  were  given  to  the 
church  beyond  the  Manhan.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  stork  appeared  at  the  front  door  of  the  parental 
household  for  the  second  time  with  a  new  born  child  marked 
Long  Division.  The  child  was  rightly  named  the  baby  of 
the  family,  that  always  seems  to  get  the  long  division.  The 
mother  thinks  just  as  much  of  her  older  children,  but  some¬ 
how  the  youngest  one  seems  to  have  dropped  in  its  lap  fa¬ 
vors  that  the  older  ones  knew  not  of.  This  young  hopeful 
demanded  her  share  of  the  tax  money  that  had  been  col¬ 
lected  and  got  it.  It  also  received  land  and  other  things 
that  the  older  one  did  not  receive,  and  also  twenty  pounds 
a  year  and  more  for  schools  and  the  ministry.  Easthampton 
was  the  next  in  family  line.  She  too  was  helped,  encour¬ 
aged  and  protected  and  was  given  money  for  the  ministry 
and  schools.  Reading  and  writing  were  taught  and  spell¬ 
ing,  and  any  of  you  who  have  read  the  old  histories  or 
records  would  agree,  I  think,  that  spelling  should  have 
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headed  the  school  curriculum.  Arithmetic  was  afterwards 
taught.  We  must  remember  that  the  minister  and  school¬ 
master  received  other  things  than  money.  The  minister  was 
given  corn  and  rye  and  such  like  things  and  a  house  to  live 
in  and  land  to  cultivate.  He  also  had  his  cow  and  his  pigs 
in  those  days,  but  whatever  else  the  minister  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  woodpile  was  always  included  and  the  woodpile 
was  always  the  bone  of  contention.  The  minister  never 
seemed  to  receive  wood  enough  to  keep  him  warm.  The 
complaint  was  brought  up  in  Town  Meeting  and  it  was 
unanimously  voted  year  after  year  that  the  minister  should 
receive  a  goodly  supply  of  wood.  Some  of  the  farmers  were 
none  too  good  in  those  days  for  they  brought  in  all  their  un- 
splittable  knots  and  piled  them  up  in  the  minister's  door- 
yard.  There  was  much  complaint,  too,  in  those  days  of  the 
unruly  boys  who  congregated  at  the  school  house  on  winter 
nights  and  burned  up  the  town  wood  pile.  Concerning  the 
low  cost  of  things  in  those  days,  a  pound  would  go  a  long 
ways.  Referring  to  an  old  account  book  of  Shepherd  and 
Hunt  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  town  we  find 
mutton  2^  a  pound,  beef  2 a  pound.  This  Mr.  Hunt  is 
the  same  Doctor  Ebenezer  Hunt  who  practiced  medicine 
for  52  years  in  Northampton.  We  find  such  charges  as 
these:  Benjamin  Sheldon  is  charged  eight  pence  or  11^ 
about  for  visiting  his  daughter;  Hiram  Marshall  a  like 
amount  for  being  bled ;  Elisha  Alvord  four  pence  for  ex¬ 
tracting  a  tooth  for  his  boy;  Samuel  Clark  three  pence  for 
dressing  Rachel's  foot,  and  so  on.  And  if  one  was  unfortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  break  a  limb  he  would  still  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  bone  reset  for  two  shillings  or  a  bushel 
or  two  of  corn.  The  doctors  seem  to  have  discontinued  ex¬ 
tracting  teeth,  but  they  do  continue  to  bleed  the  people 
which  is  not  wholly  unlike  pulling  teeth. 

This  same  Elisha  Alvord  lived  in  the  center  of  the  town 
of  Northampton,  whose  homestead  was  purchased  in  1767 
by  fifty-six  public  spirited  persons  and  was  presented  to  the 
County  for  a  Court  House  site,  the  balance  of  the  land  to 
be  used  for  a  Green  or  a  Common  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

A  word  about  the  Wright  family  who  figured  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  town  of  Westhampton.  In  the  year  1636 
one  Samuel  Wright  from  England  settled  in  Springfield. 
In  the  1655  he  moved  to  Northampton  as  one  of  the  first 
settlers.  His  name  is  mentioned  with  Strongs,  Clapps, 
Clarks,  Sheldons,  Lymans,  Parsons,  Bartletts,  Judds,  Ed¬ 
wards  and  others,  the  descendants  of  whom  in  later  years 
moved  westward  into  Long  Division  and  their  names  con¬ 
tinue  here  to  this  day.  To  bring  the  generations  down  in 
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their  order  came  James,  Preserved,  Ephraim  and  Ephraim 
Junior.  It  was  Ephraim  Jr.  who  settled  in  Westhampton  in 
1773.  Northampton  was  then  119  years  old  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Long  Division,  was  yet  unborn.  He  settled  on  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Road  one  half  mile  above  what  they  used  to  call  the 
old  Red  Bridge  at  Loudville.  He  was  a  farmer,  lumberman, 
and  also  kept  the  tavern.  The  old  tavern  sign  is  here  today. 
Among  his  ten  children  was  one  Martin  who  continued  to 
live  on  the  old  place  as  did  his  father  and  kept  the  tavern 
and  sold  rum  as  was  the  custom  in  the  olden  times.  It  has 
been  asked  “What  did  the  people  drink  in  those  olden 
days?”  Tea  and  coffee  were  sold  as  early  as  1769,  also 
chocolate,  but  were  not  in  general  use.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Mr.  Dwight  of  Northampton  received  two  pounds 
of  tea  from  a  friend  in  Boston  who  wished  Mr.  Dwight  and 
his  family  would  enjoy  drinking  it.  Mrs.  Dwight  evidently 
was  not  familiar  with  tea  for  she  emptied  the  whole  two 
pounds  into  the  kettle  at  one  time  and  boiled  it.  Mr.  Dwight 
wrote  his  friend  in  Boston  that  the  tea  was  bitter,  nobody 
liked  it  and  it  was  not  fit  for  anyone  to  drink  anyhow.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  from  these  same  account  books  what 
appears  to  be  the  first  livery  business  in  Northampton. 
Without  giving  names  such  charges  as  these  appear: 

Horse  to  Hadley  8$;  to  Hatfield  11$;  to  Southampton 
16r$  double  which  meant  that  two  persons  could  ride  on  the 
same  horse  and  no  more.  There  were  no  pleasure  vehicles 
until  20  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  town.  All  travel 
w^as  on  horseback,  by  blazed  trails.  Whole  families  rode  to 
church  on  one  horse  or  as  many  as  could  stick  on.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  young  man  or  an  older  one  to  journey 
to  Springfield,  Hartford  or  Boston  and  bring  home  with 
him  his  bride  on  the  same  horse. 

The  first  pleasure  vehicle  mentioned  was  owned  by  one 
Timothy  Dwight  of  Northampton  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  mother  town.  This  was  a 
sled  with  plank  runners. 

Martin  Wright  had  two  sons,  Louis  and  George,  who 
married  two  sisters  so  we  children  were  double  cousins  and 
were  about  as  much  at  home  in  one  place  as  the  other. 
Some  of  my  happiest  childhood  recollections  were  those 
spent  at  the  old  farm  at  Westhampton.  George,  was  my 
father,  moved  to  Northampton  and  that  is  how  I  lost  out 
in  not  being  born  in  Westhampton.  Louis,  the  older  bro¬ 
ther,  continued  to  live  on  the  old  place.  Some  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  the  old  church  before  is  was  remodelled,  the  high 
pulpit  and  the  straight  backed  seats,  and  the  choir  in  the 
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rear  of  the  church,  and  how  we  used  to  stand  up  and  turn 
about  to  face  the  choir  when  we  sang. 

These,  and  many  other  things,  come  to  mind  at  this  time„ 
and  it  is  fitting  at  this  birthday  anniversary,  this  season, 
for  reminiscences,  it  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  stop  to  remember  the  days  of  old  and  consider  the 
years  of  many  generations.  The  mother  town  sends  you 
greetings  and  wishes  you,  the  child  of  her  later  years,  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Waite  of  Southampton. 

I  was  born  in  Westhampton — at  least  I  am  told  I  was 
and  am  pretty  sure  it  was  so.  Of  course  Southampton  is  my 
home  now.  I  did  not  realize  until  reaching  here  today  that 
I  represent  the  oldest  child,  according  to  the  previous 
speaker.  The  child  has  grown  and  waxed  strong! 

When  I  attend  Old  Home  Day  in  Southampton  now  I 
find  a  few  who  were  living  there  sixty  years  ago  when  I 
first  went  there  but  I  am  often  impressed,  as  I  am  here,  by 
the  number  of  young  people  who  are  “carrying  on”  in  their 
parents’  places.  Yet  many  of  the  farms  in  Southampton 
have  changed  owners  and  often  their  names  end  with  ski. 
When  I  went  to  the  Academy  in  ’69  and  ’70,  I  can  recall 
about  forty  families  on  such  farms  and  now  there  are  only 
ten.  There  is  some  of  the  old  stock  left  but  much  of  it  has 
gone  elsewhere  in  New  England  and  all  over  the  United 
States.  Those  of  us  who  stay  on,  however,  are  sure  of  a 
living  if  we  work  hard  enough. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Forbes  of  Easthampton 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 

I  don’t  know  but  I  ought  to  make  an  excuse  for  being 
here.  The  only  excuse  I  can  think  of  is  that  I  was  asked 
and  my  wife  said  “You  were  fool  enough  to  accept.”  So 
here  I  am. 

I  was  not  born  in  Westhampton  or  any  of  the  Hamptons 
but  was  born  in  Vermont.  If  I  could  not  have  been  born  in 
Vermont  and  had  any  choice  in  the  matter  I  think  I  should 
have  chosen  some  of  the  Hamptons  for  I  have  lived  here 
now  long  enough  to  become  very  much  attached  to  them. 

One  day  in  1904  I  happened  in  to  Northampton  on  the 
day  in  which  it  was  celebrating  its  250  anniversary.  About 
six  years  later,  having  in  the  meantime  become  a  citizen  of 
Easthampton,  I  took  a  little  part  in  the  celebration  of  East- 
hampton’s  125th  anniversary  and  now  it  is  my  very  great 
privilege  to  be  present  and  celebrate  with  you  your  150th 
anniversary.  I  suppose  when  these  trio  of  towns,  Southamp- 
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ton,  Westhampton  and  Easthampton,  were  set  off  from 
their  parent  town  they  were  alike  in  many  characteristics. 
Probably  in  population,  probably  in  the  character  of  their 
citizens.  Easthampton  I  am  informed,  at  that  time  had  a 
population  of  about  400,  and  for  50  years  afterwards  it  re¬ 
mained  almost  stagnant  as  far  as  increase  was  concerned. 
"Until  the  influx  of  manufacturers  brought  by  East  Boylston, 
Easthampton’s  patron  saint,  it  remained  the  same  but  now  it 
is  the  second  city  in  the  county.  There  are  other  things  be¬ 
sides  wealth  and  population  that  go  toward  making  up  a 
good  town. 

I  suppose  that  this  old  section  along  the  Connecticut 
Eiver  and  bordering  on  the  four  Hamptons,  was  settled  by 
a  class  of  people  similar  to  them,  not  at  the  same  time,  by 
any  means,  but  strong,  first  class,  God  fearing  people  of 
Puritanical  lineage.  What  wonder  is  it  then  that,  given  a 
people  such  as  I  have  described,  there  should  be  in  their 
children — philosophers,  theologians,  doctors,  men  great  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  imbued  with  strong  sense  of 
patriotism.  It  was  Scott  who  sang  of 

‘‘Caledonia  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  friends  for  a  petted  child, 

What  modern  hand  can  ere  untie,  the  band 
That  knits  me  to  that  rugged  strand.” 

I  first  met  the  people  of  Westhampton  coming  in  to  the 
store  in  Easthampton  in  which  I  have  been  for  many  years. 
I  learned  there  many  of  their  characteristics  and  they  were 
pleasant  men  and  women  to  do  business  with,  and  I  can  say 
with  hardly  an  exception  they  have  been  among  the  best 
people  I  have  ever  met.  I  remember  well  the  first  time  I 
ever  met  that  citizen  of  yours  now  long  gone  to  his  home, 
C.  N.  Loud.  How  I  enjoyed  talking  with  him.  Later  I  met 
Mr.  A.  D.  Montague.  I  have  met  them  in  a  great  many 
other  places  than  in  the  store,  always  with  pleasure.  It  is 
idle  for  me  to  mention  names  at  this  time.  All  are  men 
anyone  would  be  proud  to  know. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  women  of  Westhamp¬ 
ton.  One  day  one  of  these  men  that  happened  in  to  the 
store  said,  “I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  Westhampton 
for  we  are  going  to  have  a  supper  in  the  church.” 

I  came  and  was  captivated  not  only  by  the  supper  but  by 
the  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  of  those  who  provided  it 
and  looked  after  us. 

Before  long  Southampton  will  celebrate  her  200th  an¬ 
niversary  and  I  hope  to  meet  many  of  you  there. 
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A  Few  Thoughts  of  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 

E.  B.  Clapp  of  Easthampton,  formerly  of  Westhampton, 
spoke  this  afternoon  on  “A  Few  Thoughts  of  the  Past,  Pres¬ 
ent  and  Future” : 

Westhampton’s  history  is  typical  of  many  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns.  One  hundred  fifty  years  may  seem  a  long  time 
to  our  young  people,  but  really  it  is  only  a  short  time,  and 
a  little  longer  period  back  1900  years  to  Christ’s  time,  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  time  these  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  about  us  have  stood.  Geologists  tell  us  certain  beauti¬ 
ful  stalagmites  in  the  Endless  Caverns  of  Virginia  have  been 
in  the  making  probably  over  a  million  years  and  will  go  on 
making  in  the  millions  of  years  to  come. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  our  grandparents  left  the  fer¬ 
tile  valleys  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  built  and 
made  farms  upon  these  hills.  The  most  astonishing  thing 
to  me  is  how  they  accomplished  so  much  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time.  Building  roads,  cutting  the  forests  and  burn¬ 
ing  the  wood  to  make  pasture  land ;  digging  out  the  rocks 
and  laying  stone  walls;  making  farms  where  now  it  seems 
farms  should  never  have  been  made.  Much  of  this  land  has 
for  the  last  fifty  years  been  going  back  to  brush  and  be¬ 
coming  wood  and  lumber  lots. 

Engineers  at  one  time  surveyed  for  a  railroad  on  the 
north  side  of  Hanging  mountain.  Mr.  Pisgah  Clapp  who 
lived  not  far  from  Norwich  lake,  carried  the  surveyor’s 
chain.  The  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  went  by  way  of 
Westfield  and  Huntington. 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  children  used  to  follow  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  the  line  of  the  old  Boston  and  Albany  wagon  road  in 
going  to  school,  leading  from  Roberts’  Meadow  up  by  my 
father’s  house,  that  beautiful  place  where  my  brother  now 
lives  on  Bascom’s  hill.  This  road  went  on  up  over  Mr. 
Shaw’s  hill,  where  a  tavern  once  stood,  then  on  to  Chester¬ 
field.  This  road  was  discontinued  and  moved  lower  twice 
before  my  time,  down  to  where  it  is  now  by  the  brook  up 
through  Brewer  woods,  on  to  Albany. 

Westhampton  has  good  town  government,  well  kept  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  electric  lights,  and  electricity  in  some  of  the 
dwelling  houses,  centralization  of  schools,  and  well  kept 
roads.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  minutes  instead  of  hours  to 
haul  a  load  of  produce  to  good  markets  except  for  a  short 
period  during  the  spring-time  mud.  A  nearby  city  water 
privilege  has  taken  away  several  houses  from  the  south 
part  of  the  town  and  another  city  has  obtained  water  privi¬ 
lege  in  the  north  part.  With  state  reservations  and  cities 
and  big  corporations  controlling  more  and  more  of  our 
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streams  and  water  shed,  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  these 
hill  towns?  As  one  views  the  scenery  from  the  mountain 
tops  of  New  England  it  looks  like  one  great  and  beautiful 
park.  We  are  certainly  living  in  one  grand  and  glorious 
age,  with  pleasures  innumerable.  President  Coolidge  once 
said,  “Have  faith  in  the  people  of  Massachusetts.”  So  let 
us  have  faith  in  the  generations  to  follow. 

Address  on  “The  Hale  Family” 

Dr.  William  L.  Higgins,  of  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  de¬ 
livered  the  following  address  on  “The  Hale  Family” : 

In  responding  to  your  invitation  to  address  you  today  on 
“The  Hale  Family,”  I  do  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  I 
cannot  do  the  subject  justice  in  the  brief  time  allotted  me. 
I  shall,  therefore,  coniine  my  remarks  to  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Hale  family  in  which  we  are  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  today.  Dealing  with  the  Hale  family  in  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  was  for  many  years  the  honored  pas¬ 
tor  of  your  church  here  in  Westhampton,  and  Captain  Na¬ 
than  Hale,  his  brother,  was  the  renowned  and  revered  Am¬ 
erican  patriot. 

The  ancestors  of  this  family  existed  in  Kent,  England,  as 
early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  name  origin¬ 
ally  was  Hales.  Nicholas  Hales  at  that  time  resided  at 
Hales-place,  Halden,  Kent.  His  son,  Sir  Robert  Hales,  was 
Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  England.  A  descendant  and  namesake,  Robert  Hale,  was 
the  first  to  emigrate  to  America,  arriving  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1632.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  off  from  the  first 
church  in  Boston  to  form  the  first  church  in  Charlestown  in 
1632,  of  which  church  he  was  a  deacon.  He  was  a  black¬ 
smith  by  trade  and  had  a  fondness  and  aptitude  for  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  was  frequently  employed  by  the  general  court 
as  a  surveyor  of  new  plantations.  Among  the  children  of 
Robert  Hale  was  one,  the  Rev.  John  Hale,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1657.  In  1692,  when  the  Salem  witchcraft 
excitement  was  at  its  height  in  that  vicinity,  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  examination  of  some  of  those  accused  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  religious  exercises  at  their  trials.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  of  that  year  his  wife  was  accused  of  witchcraft.  From 
that  moment  he,  and  in  turn,  the  entire  community,  was 
disillusioned,  and  the  progress  of  the  infatuation  was  at  an 
end. 

The  Rev.  John  Hale  had  a  son,  the  Rev.  James  Hale,  who 
was  a  minister  in  Ashford,  Connecticut,  for  many  years.  An¬ 
other  son,  his  fourth  child,  was  Samuel  Hale,  father  of  Dea¬ 
con  Richard  Hale. 
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Deacon  Richard  Hale  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
February  28,  1717,  and  died  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  June  1, 
1802.  He  married  Elizabeth  Strong  of  Coventry  May  17, 
1746,  and  they  had  twelve  children,  nine  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

What  induced  Richard  Hale  to  come  to  Coventry  is  un¬ 
known,  but  the  fact  that  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  James  Hale, 
was  located  at  Ashford,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  prob¬ 
ably  had  its  influence.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  settled  in  Cov¬ 
entry  about  1744  and  in  1745  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
containing  240  acres,  upon  which  he  established  the  an¬ 
cestral  home. 

This  section  of  Connecticut  was  originally  the  land  of  the 
Mohegans.  Their  great  Sachem,  Uncas,  had  a  son,  Atta- 
wanhood.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity  and  given  the 
name  of  Joshua.  He  conveyed  his  tract  of  land  lying  east 
of  Hartford,  which  at  that  time  was  about  18  miles  long 
and  13  miles  wide,  to  certain  legatees.  They  in  turn  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  survey  and  lay  out  a  town,  which 
eventually  was  named  Coventry.  In  the  early  days  the  In¬ 
dians  used  this  territory  for  a  hunting  ground,  and  later 
Hartford  utilized  it  as  a  horse  pasture.  That  it  was  valu¬ 
able  for  grazing  purposes  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  in 
subsequent  years  Deacon  Richard  Hale  raised  beef,  which 
he  shipped  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  the  West  Indies.  This 
probably  was  his  chief  source  of  revenue,  although  he  con¬ 
ducted  general  farming  operations. 

Deacon  Richard  Hale  and  his  family  lived  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  substantial  manner.  He  saw  to  it  that  his  children 
received  a  good  spiritual,  moral  and  educational  training. 
Several  were  college  graduates  and  three  sons  entered  the 
ministry.  Six  of  his  sons  were  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
three  of  whom  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  A 
man  of  sterling  integrity,  deep  piety  and  untiring  industry, 
in  addition  to  his  civic,  religious  and  social  duties,  Deacon 
Hale  found  time  to  represent  his  town  several  terms  in  the 
General  Assembly.  His  first  wife  dying  at  the  early  age  of 
40,  he  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Adams,  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  such  an  active,  energetic  man  in  all  that  he  undertook, 
that  his  step-daughter,  Alice  Adams,  once  remarked  that 
she  never  knew  a  man  who  worked  so  hard  for  both  worlds. 

One  day  in  the  hayfield  about  this  time  of  the  year,  Dea¬ 
con  Hale  was  loading  hay  on  a  cart,  while  a  rather  moder¬ 
ate  hired  man  was  leisurely  pitching  it  up  to  him.  Every 
few  minutes  the  impatient  deacon  would  call  out,  “More 
hay!  More  hay!”  Finally  the  man,  comprehending  the  situ¬ 
ation,  began  pitching  up  the  hay  so  rapidly  that  it  could  not 
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be  placed  properly,  and  the  whole  load  slid  off,  deacon  and 
all.  The  deacon  quickly  crawled  out  from  under  the  hay, 
and  the  hired  man  innocently  inquired,  “What  do  you  want 
now?”  Jumping  onto  the  cart,  pitchfork  in  hand,  the  dea¬ 
con  replied,  “More  hay!” 

Before  passing  to  the  next  generation  of  the  Hale  family, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  maternal  side.  As  I 
have  told  you,  Richard  Hale’s  wife,  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  was  Elizabeth  Strong.  Her  ancestors  were  among 
the  original  settlers  of  Coventry.  They  came  to  Northamp¬ 
ton  along  with  the  Lymans,  the  Carpenters,  the  Rusts,  the 
Roots,  and  others.  The  Strongs,  as  well  as  the  Hales,  were 
among  the  foremost  of  the  nation  in  their  mentality,  ability, 
and  general  activity.  Both  families  have  been  and  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  all  the  learned  professions  and  walks  of  life,  re¬ 
ligious,  educational  and  civic. 

From  such  stock  as  this  came  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  fifth 
child  of  Deacon  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Strong  Hale,  who 
was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  October  28,  1753.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  college  in  1773,  and  then  studied  theology. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  of  August,  1779,  exactly  149  years 
ago  today,  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  the  first  minister  of  your 
church  here  in  Westhampton,  and  was  ordained  here  Sep¬ 
tember  29th,  following.  He  conducted  a  useful  and  ener¬ 
getic  ministry  here  for  57  years.  He  died  January  14,  1837, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  yonder.  On  October  30,  1781, 
he  married  Miss  Octavia  Throop  of  Bozrah,  Conn.,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Throop.  She  died  August  18,  1839,  89 
years  ago  today.  She  lies  in  the  cemetery  beyond.  They  had 
eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Their  grand¬ 
children  numbered  fifty-two.  There  are  fifteen  descendants 
of  the  Rev.  Enoch  and  Mrs.  Hale  living  in  Westhampton  at 
the  present  time,  most  of  whom  are  with  us  today. 

In  reference  to  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  the  early  days  the  calling  of  a  pas¬ 
tor  was  in  many  ways  a  more  serious  undertaking  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  important  as  it  may  seem  and  is  now, 
for  he  was  generally  settled  for  life  and  in  this  instance  it 
so  proved  to  be.  The  minister  in  those  days  gave  a  charac¬ 
ter  and  stability  to  the  church  and  to  the  people  which  the 
comparatively  short  pastorates  of  the  present  day  are  un¬ 
able  to  do.  Westhampton  was  more  than  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  man  of  stamp  and  sterling  worth  of  Mr.  Hale.  His  in¬ 
fluence  and  impress  have  been  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  town,  and  the  character  of  its  people.  Within 
my  memory  Westhampton  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
religious  town  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  if  not  in  the 
entire  nation.  At  one  time  the  church  here  held  within  its 
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membership  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  town. 

As  the  times  went,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  was  not  considered 
a  brilliant  man,  but  he  was  very  studious,  methodical  and 
withal  forehanded.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  plain,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  convincing.  It  is  stated  that  he  always  had  at  least 
twenty  unpreached  sermons  on  hand  in  order  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  any  unforseen  emergency.  He  was  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  and  classical  scholar,  and  his  ministerial  associates 
looked  to  him  frequently  for  counsel  and  advice,  deferring 
to  his  excellent  judgment  and  far  seeing  vision.  He  contin¬ 
ued  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  connection  with  his 
pastoral  duties,  and  fitted  wholly  or  in  part  a  number  of 
young  men  for  college.  He  organized  a  town  library  and 
sent  to  London  for  some  of  the  books  which  he  kept  in  his 
own  house.  In  January,  1802,  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Hampshire  Missionary  society,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time 
president,  and  for  many  years  secretary  of  its  board  of  trus¬ 
tees.  As  a  citizen  he  took  an  active  and  intelligent  interest 
and  part  in  all  the  various  problems,  educational,  moral 
and  governmental  with  which  the  town  and  state  had  to 
deal.  In  1820  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  In  the  midst  of  his  various,  and  at  many  times, 
arduous  activities  he  found  time  to  visit  his  ancestral  home 
at  Coventry  where  he  was  ever  welcome.  He  usually  made 
the  journey  on  horseback,  a  distance  of  about  65  miles,  in 
two  days. 

Many  of  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  house 
where  the  Rev.  John  Norris  now  lives  was  once  the  parson¬ 
age,  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hale,  who  superintended  its 
construction,  and  designed  it  as  nearly  as  possible  like  his 
father’s  house,  which  now  stands,  in  Coventry. 

Many  more  items  of  interest  and  history  might  be  re¬ 
called  in  reference  to  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  but  at  this  time 
I  will  only  add  that  the  memory  of  his  life  and  influence 
will  ever  be  a  priceless  heritage  to  us  all. 

I  now  desire  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  Enoch 
Hale’s  next  younger  brother,  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  who 
was  born  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  June  6,  1755,  and  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  at  New  York  September  22,  1776,  with  these  patri¬ 
otic  words  upon  his  lips:  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country.”  Captain  Hale  and  his  brother 
Enoch  rode  to  New  Haven  on  horseback  in  1769  to  attend 
Yale  college,  where  both  were  graduated  in  1773.  He  was 
a  general  favorite  at  college,  taking  a  full  part  in  all  its 
activities,  both  as  a  student  and  in  athletics. 
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Dr.  Munson  of  New  Haven,  a  personal  friend,  has  given 
tis  a  pen  picture  of  his  physical  and  mental  characteristics 
in  the  following  lines: 

“Erect  and  tall,  his  well  proportioned  frame, 

Vigorous  and  active,  as  electric  flame; 

His  manly  limbs  had  symmetry  and  grace. 

And  innate  goodness  marked  his  beauteous  face; 

His  fancy  lively,  and  his  genius  great, 

His  solid  judgment  shone  in  grave  debate; 

For  erudition  far  beyond  his  years: 

At  Yale  distinguished  above  all  his  peers; 

Speak,  ye  who  knew  him  while  a  pupil  there, 

His  numerous  virtues  to  the  world  declare; 

His  blameless  carriage  and  his  modest  air, 

Above  the  vain  parade  and  idle  show 
Which  mark  the  coxcomb  and  the  empty  beau; 

Removed  from  envy,  malice,  pride  and  strife, 

He  walked  through  goodness  as  he  walked  through  life; 

A  kinder  brother  nature  never  knew, 

A  child  more  duteous  or  a  friend  more  true.” 

After  graduating  at  Yale,  where  he  received  first  honors, 
Captain  Hale  taught  school  for  a  time  in  East  Haddam,  and 
then  at  New  London.  When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  he  responded  to  the  call  of  duty,  gave  up  his  school  and 
joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  had  a  splendid  phys¬ 
ique,  a  trained  and  energetic  mind,  overflowing  with  pa¬ 
triotism  and  was  a  natural  leader  of  men.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  in  a  short  time  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain. 

In  1776  General  Washington  lay  before  the  city  of  New 
York  with  14,000  ill-fed,  unpaid,  discouraged  men,  await¬ 
ing  the  attack  of  25,000  well-equipped  veterans.  He  need¬ 
ed  a  trustworthy  man  to  penetrate  the  lines  of  the  British 
and  ascertain  their  plans  and  designs.  Men  of  honor  con¬ 
sidered  it  an  indignity  to  act  the  part  of  a  spy.  Colonel 
Knowlton,  calling  his  men  together,  made  known  the  desire 
of  General  Washington  in  an  impassioned  speech,  but  to  no 
avail.  Just  then  Captain  Hale  entered  the  meeting  and  in 
a  cheerful,  determined  voice,  said,  “I  will  undertake  it.” 
His  close  friends  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him,  and  even 
General  Washington  was  reluctant  to  have  him  undertake 
so  dangerous  a  mission,  but  Hale  remained  steadfast  in  his 
purpose.  No  task  was  too  great  for  him  to  undertake,  no 
duty  too  menial  for  him  to  perform.  Duty  and  patriotism 
were  calling,  he  could  hear  no  other  voice. 

Disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  schoolmaster,  Captain  Nathan 
Hale  entered  the  line  of  the  enemy,  secured  the  desired 
plans  and  information,  only  to  be  betrayed  before  he  could 
reach  the  American  lines.  He  was  tried  as  a  spy,  found 
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guilty,  and  executed  the  following  morning  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  secretly  buried.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  a  friend 
of  Hale,  a  former  president  of  Yale  and  a  native  of  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  has  paid  him  a  fine  tribute  in  the  following 
lines : 

“Thus,  while  fond  virtue  wished  in  vain  to  save, 

Hale,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave. 

With  genius’  living  flame  his  bosom  glowed, 

And  science  lured  him  to  her  sweet  abode; 

In  Worth’s  fair  path  his  feet  ventured  far; 

The  pride  of  Peace,  the  rising  hope  of  War; 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  even 
To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  Heaven, 

How  short  his  course,  the  prize  how  early  won. 

While  weeping  Friendship  mourns  her. 

The  same  line  and  thought  of  action  which  brought  the 
first  settlers  across  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  Massachusetts 
before  1G40  led  others  to  reach  Northampton  in  1654.  The 
civil  division  called  Northampton  was  depleted  in  1776 
when  Southampton  broke  from  it,  and  two  years  later  the 
town  of  Westhampton  was  formed.  All  through  the  above 
period  the  spirit  of  absolute  independence  of  action  and  de¬ 
sire  for  freedom  existed.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  had 
brought  this  about,  and  we  are  here  to  celebrate  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Westhampton  and  Northampton. 

I  think  before  we  close  we  ought  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  descendants  of  Nathan  Hale  are  well  repres¬ 
ented  here  today  not  only  by  our  chairman,  but  by  the  first 
selectman  of  the  town,  Mr.  Levi  Burt.  The  influence  of  the 
Hale  family  is  in  this  town  and  I  believe  it  will  be  as  long 
as  the  town  lasts. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  partly  what  I  said  this  morning 
and  partly  apropos  of  nothing.  I  feel  that  perhaps  two  or 
three  things  should  be  mentioned  for  your  interest  and  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  the  Hale  family. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  had  a  brother 
John  who  lived  in  Coventry  and  his  widow  left  one  thous¬ 
and  pounds.  Of  the  interest  each  year,  J  was  to  be  used  for> 
the  education  of  young  men  preparing  themselves  to  be 
missionaries,  and  the  other  part  to  be  used  in  establishing 
a  library  for  the  minister. 

I  had  the  pleasure  the  other  day  of  holding  in  my  hand 
a  portrait  of  Nathan  Hale  sketched  when  he  was  a  school 
teacher  and  a  student  at  Yale.  In  the  same  collection  now 
owned  by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Association,  there  is 
a  powder  horn  that  Nathan  Hale  used  as  captain  of  the 
company. 

I  may  mention  also  the  fact  that  Rev.  Enoch  Hale's 
mother  was  a  Strong.  They  came  from  Westhampton  and 
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were  a  family  that  left  their  impression  as  strongly  upon 
the  times  and  on  people  as  did  the  family  of  the  Hales. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  Hartford.  A  minister 
by  the  name  of  George  Bolton  preached  where  Jonothan 
Edwards  did.  Mr.  Strong  was  the  presiding  officer  and  see¬ 
ing  the  reverend  gentleman  from  Bolton  said,  “Will  Bro¬ 
ther  Bolton  of  Bolton  please  step  this  way  and  pray?”  Mr. 
Bolton  got  up  and  said,  “Brother  Strong  I  think  you  do 
wrong  to  make  rhyme  at  this  solemn  time.  Let  us  pray.” 

George  Goodwin,  the  state  librarian,  when  he  found  I 
was  to  be  present  today  gave  me  this  medal  to  present  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  and  town  of  Cov¬ 
entry,  the  mother  town  of  Reverend  Enoch  Hale. 

On  one  side  of  this  medal  was  struck  off  this  for  the  use 
of  Connecticut  at  the  Sesquicentennial  two  years  ago  in 
Philadelphia :  a  likeness  of  a  Connecticut  building  erected 
at  that  time  and  at  the  bottom  a  cracked  liberty  bell. 

Three  men  passed  this  building  in  Philadelphia  one  day 
and  one  said,  “Why  that  looks  like  a  church.”  Why  not, 
religion  is  fundamental.  The  next  man  said,  “Why  it 
looks  like  one  of  the  college  buildings  at  Yale.”  Why  not, 
education  is  fundamental.  The  third  said,  “It  looks  like  a 
court  house.”  Why  not?  Is  not  law  and  administration  of 
justice  fundamental?  Religion,  law  and  education,  each 
and  all  are  essential  in  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  a  suitable  and  orderly  government  like  ours. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  is  the  statue  of  Nathan 
Hale  with  the  words:  “I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country.”  Signed,  Nathan  Hale,  martyr, 
patriot.  In  the  upper  right  hand  corner  is  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  with  its  wreath  around  it  and  three 
grape  vines,  and  the  Latin  inscription  which  means,  “He 
who  transplants  will  also  sustain.”  Some  prefer  a  more 
liberal  translation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  this  medal  to  Westhampton  thru 
you  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  the  town  of  Coven¬ 
try,  with  the  suggestion  that  you  give  it  to  the  town  clerk 
and  he  in  turn  place  it  in  the  archives  of  the  town  as  a 
memorial  of  this  occasion  and  a  token  of  our  mutual  regard 
and  esteem. 

One  thing  more  and  I  am  done. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  Nathan 
Hale  homestead  at  the  present  time  has  been  increased 
from  an  acreage  of  240  acres  to  627  acres  and  is  now 
owned  by  George  Seymour  who  is  a  patent  law  lawyer,  and 
lives  in  New  Haven.  He  has  the  house  filled  with  antiques 
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and  curios  of  local  historical  significance.  He  hopes  in  time 
as  it  has  begun  to  be  already,  that  it  will  be  a  national 
shrine  for  Nathan  Hale  as  Mt.  Vernon  is  for  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  so  much  interested  in  the  Hales,  especial¬ 
ly  Nathan  Hale  that  he  induced  President  Harding  and 
President  Coolidge  and  finally  thru  their  interests  the  post¬ 
master  general  to  have  the  likeness  of  Nathan  Hale  on  a 
postage  stamp.  He  wanted  one  of  low  denomination  so  it 
might  be  in  general  circulation  and  up  to  January  first  this 
year  135,000,000  of  those  stamps  had  been  printed  by  the 
Government  with  Nathan  Hale’s  likeness  upon  them,  and 
distributed. 

Mr.  Seymour,  when  he  found  I  was  coming  here  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  the  Hale  family  and  I  told  him  I  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  get  a  picture  of  Enoch  Hale,  said  none  was 
ever  obtained  and  that  even  the  portrait  of  Nathan  Hale 
which  is  now  before  you  is  but  a  product  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  depict  him  as  nearly  as  possible  like  his  brother  Da¬ 
vid,  whose  picture  and  portrait  were  obtainable  and  also 
that  of  his  brother  the  Rev.  John  Hale.  It  is  sort  of  a  com¬ 
posite  of  those  together  with  the  imagination  of  the  por¬ 
trait  painter.  So  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  bring  to  you 
this  portrait  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  and  suggest  that  you 
hang  it  in  your  church  here  as  we  have  in  South  Coventry, 
or  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  that  you  might  put  it  in 
your  new  proposed  library  which  I  understand  is  in  con¬ 
templation. 

Mr.  Henry  Montague,  a  Former  Resident,  Now  a  Lawyer 

in  Southbridge 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  natives  of  Westhampton  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen : 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  Lthink  I  used  to  walk  down  the 
isle  of  this  church  with  fear  and  trembling.  When  a  small 
boy  I  was  often  reminded  by  my  elders  that  little  boys 
should  be  seen  and  not  heard  and  I  often  wondered  how  old 
a  boy  would  have  to  be  before  he  could  speak  and  not  of¬ 
fend. 

I  realize  how  warm  it  is  here  in  the  room  and  am  going 
to  say  just  a  few  words  about  two  things  that  most  of  us 
who  have  left  Westhampton  to  make  our  homes  elsewhere 
can  see  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  giving  us  a  start  in  life — 
the  old  center  school  and  the  public  library,  sometimes  I 
believe  called  the  reunion  library. 

In  my  day  we  went  to  school  pretty  early,  we  had  no 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  as  I  remember  it  we  usually 
got  into  school  thru  the  back  window  and  by  the  time  the 
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teacher  got  there  we  had  taken  our  seats,  on  the  ground 
that  might  makes  right.  The  oldest  and  strongest  got  the 
best.  I  wonder  very  much  that  the  teacher  managed  us  at 
all  when  you  consider  that  she  had  pupils  there  from  6  to 
20  and  in  the  winter  term  any  number  of  boys  that  were 
men  in  size.  I  remember  as  a  little  boy  going  in  with  an¬ 
other  playmate  to  get  a  pail  of  water  and  we  all  drank  out 
of  the  nice  dipper  and  passed  germs  around.  If  we  man¬ 
aged  to  pass  measles,  mumps  and  whooping  cough,  we  all 
managed  to  get  over  it. 

Now  a  word  about  the  library.  We  had  as  you  know,  no 
autos  or  movies  or  radios.  The  public  library  in  my  case 
was  my  means  of  entertainment  and  I  cannot  remember 
when  there  were  not  books  at  the  house  from  the  public 
library.  A  great  many  I  read  and  a  great  many  I  still  re¬ 
read. 

To  these  two  influences  I  will  say  as  a  native  and  former 
resident,  we  owe  vastly  much. 

Mr.  Maurice  Whelan,  a  former  resident  and  now  sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  home  town 
friends : 

I  don’t  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tell  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  I  feel  at  being  here.  It  would  seem  almost  selfish.  I 
don’t  believe  I  could  think  of  the  proper  words  to  com¬ 
pletely  express  my  thanks.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  fault 
lies  with  me  or  with  the  dictionary.  Anyway  Webster 
wasn’t  born  in  Westhampton  and  I  was,  so  we  will  blame 
it  on  him. 

You  know  your  own  home  town  is  rather  a  hard  place  to 
get  up  and  make  a  speech  in.  It  is  much  easier  to  just  talk. 
I  suppose  they  know  you  too  well.  If  you  were  to  get  up 
and  talk  like  you  could  in  another  place  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  were  boys  and  girls  when  you  were  and  went  to 
school  with  you  and  perhaps  other  places,  naturally  say 
“Well,  listen  to  him.  When  he  was  here  he  knew  every 
watermelon  patch  in  the  old  town.”  Well,  I  think  I  would 
feel  relieved  if  they  didn’t  touch  on  the  peaches  and  pears. 

Occasionally  you  will  come  in  contact  with  someone  who 
will  speak  scornfully,  disrespectfully  of  their  home  town. 
An  individual  of  that  type  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me.  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  invariably  you 
will  find  that  the  town  itself  was  all  right  but  there  was 
quite  a  bit  wrong  with  the  individual  making  the  remark. 

In  a  way  I  think  those  of  us  who  come  home  after  several 
years  have  an  advantage  over  you  who  have  always  lived 
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here.  We  accept  courtesies  in  a  matter  of  fact  taken  for 
granted  idea,  with  the  mistaken  impression  that  you  would 
receive  the  same  in  other  places.  I  am  forced  to  admit  it 
has  not  been  my  experience,  and  you  have  to  be  away  for 
a  while  in  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate  what  a  wonderful 
old  town  Westhampton  really  is.  I  don’t  know  of  any  place 
where  they  will  treat  you  with  the  same  consideration;  I 
know  of  no  place  where  the  protective  influence  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  sons  and  daughters  and  I  know  of  no  place  where 
the  observance  of  the  golden  rule  is  as  sacred  as  in  this  little 
town  I  am  proud  to  call  my  home. 

I  had  an  experience  sometime  ago  in  Albany.  We  were 
afflicted  with  a  similarity  of  street  names,  streets,  avenues 
and  roads  having  the  same  name.  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  live  on  Whitehall  Street,  and  about  a  mile  distant  we  had 
Whitehall  Road.  It  gave  the  merchants  much  trouble  in 
trying  to  send  us  our  bills  the  first  of  each  month,  to  get 
the  right  street  or  road  or  avenue  on  the  bill.  They  tried 
to  eliminate  all  this  confusion  as  far  as  possible  and  we 
were  told  that  our  street  name  would  be  changed  to  Stiver- 
son  Street.  The  name  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  very  much 
approval  and  I  for  one  could  not  spell  it,  to  be  frank  with 
you.  We  voiced  our  protest  and  they  told  us  if  we  could 
think  of  anything  that  would  suit  the  great  majority  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  mayor  and  his  committee. 

I  though  of  naming  it  after  my  home  town  and  thought 
too  of  naming  it  for  some  of  our  great  men,  but  that  was 
more  of  an  undertaking  than  I  had  thought  first  that  it 
would  be.  I  could  not  think  of  any  individual  that  I  could 
use  as  a  name  without  discrimination  to  several  others  who 
were  equally  good  and  I  finally  decided  that  the  next  best 
thing  if  I  could  not  name  it  after  the  man,  I  would  name  it 
after  man’s  best  friend,  the  horse. 

Horses  and  dogs  are  man’s  best  friends.  My  wife  was 
unkind  enough  to  say  the  reason  was  that  neither  the  horse 
nor  the  dog  could  talk. 

25  years  ago  when  I  was  here,  horses  supplied  the  social 
as  well  as  business  means  of  transportation  and  every  farm¬ 
er  boy  had  the  best  horse  -in  town.  To  finish  on  the  street 
situation,  the  sign  now  reads  Ranor  Street,  after  a  horse. 

I  am  talking  a  little  too  long  and  this  reminds  me  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  invited  to  speak  at  a  convention. 
It  was  very  warm  in  the  hall  and  he  had  been  talking  for 
quite  a  while  over  his  time  limit.  He  said,  “I  don’t  know 
but  I  talked  too  long.  I  don’t  think  there  is  a  clock  any¬ 
where  around  the  hall.”  A  fellow  in  the  rear  of  the  hall 
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jumped  up  and  said,  “You  don’t  need  a  clock;  what  you 
need  is  a  calendar.” 

T  don’t  know  but  what  somebody  might  say  that  to  me 
so  in  closing  there  is  just  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  This  is 
the  150th  anniversary.  Now  when  you  have  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  I  want  to  be  invited.  Don’t  forget  that  please, 
Mr.  Chairman,  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  it. 

I  think  I  can  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  assembly  when 
I  say  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  this  world  can  be 
populated  by  a  better  people,  Westhampton  will  produce 
them. 

Mr.  Earl  Hooker,  a  former  resident,  now  a  lawyer  in 

Springfield 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  and  citizens  of  Westhampton: 

When  Mr.  Montague  spoke  he  said  if  he  was  a  boy  he 
would  probably  walk  down  this  aisle  with  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling,  I  sat  where  I  would  not  have  to  walk  far. 

I  don’t  believe  I  need  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
here  today.  I  don’t  believe  it  is  necessary  to  tell  you  how 
glad  I  always  am  to  be  in  Westhampton.  I  am  glad  to  come 
here  and  talk  with  you  people.  It  seems  to  be  my  home 
altho  I  was  not  born  in  Westhampton.  Westhampton  was 
the  home  of  the  friends  of  my  mother  and  father  and  so 
Westhampton  seems  a  great  deal  like  home  to  me.  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  ancestry  and  very  proud  of  Westhamp¬ 
ton  for  it  was  there  that  the  Wales  and  Louds  and  others 
lived  and  carried  on  and  I  believe  they  had  something  to 
do  in  the  shaping  of  the  destinies  of  this  town.  So  I  was 
gratified,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  asked  me  to  speak  be¬ 
cause  I  have  always  thought  myself  a  part  of  Westhamp¬ 
ton  and  your  asking  me  to  speak  assured  me  that  you  too 
consider  us  a  part  of  this  town. 

Your  chairman  did  not  state  any  subject  that  I  was  to 
speak  on  and  I  must  admit  I  did  not  prepare  anything.  It 
may  not  seem  fair  to  your  committee  but  it  is  somewhat 
dangerous  to  prepare  a  speech  when  you  have  to  be  on  a 
program  with  a  lot  of  other  speakers. 

I  think  of  an  instance  that  happened  between  Eddie 
Meehan  and  Charlie  Brickley,  former  college  football  he¬ 
roes.  I  think  Meehan  is  now  quite  popular  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  world  and  Brickley  is  popular  in  the  prison  world 
where  he  is  serving  a  term. 

They  were  asked  to  speak  on  a  certain  program.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  both  went  out  on  the  same  train.  Brickley 
turned  and  said,  “Eddie  have  you  prepared  your  speech?” 
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and  Ed  said  “No,  I  haven’t.  I  have  just  a  few  things  I  want 
to  tell  them  about.  What  are  you  going  to  say  ?” 

“I  haven’t  prepared  anything.  What  are  you  going  to 
say?” 

Eddie  gave  his  speech  to  Charlie  Brickley  who  happened 
to  be  called  upon  to  speak  first  and  he  had  a  pretty  good 
memory  so  gave  Meehan’s  speech  almost  word  for  word. 
When  Eddie  was  called  upon  he  was  left  gasping  for  words. 

I  didn’t  come  on  the  train  and  didn’t  come  with  any  of 
the  other  speakers.  I  rode  out  today  with  Mrs.  Hooker. 
She  gave  me  a  little  lecture  but  I  am  not  going  to  give  it 
to  you. 

We  are  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of  this  town. 
Westhampton  is  150  years  old  and  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  it  doesn’t  seem  so  very  old  when  we  think  of  the 
town  in  France  that  is  celebrating  its  2000th  birthday. 

Westhampton  is  really  an  infant.  We  all  know  more  or 
less  about  the  history  of  Westhampton,  a  history  of  which 
we  may  all  be  proud.  It  is  a  history  of  struggle,  a  history 
of  hardship.  The  thought  has  come  to  me,  what  lessons  did 
we  derive  from  that  history.  Why  was  it  that  the  early 
settlers  broke  away  from  the  settlement  in  Northampton 
and  came  out  here.  The  answer  is  Westhampton  as  it  stands 
today,  the  families  and  the  citizens  of  Westhampton  are 
living  examples  of  the  characters  of  these  early  settlers. 
The  families  here  have  inter-married  and  have  carried  on 
the  work  for  which  those  early  ancestors  struggled,  and  if 
these  people  could  come  back  and  see  Westhampton  they 
would  say  so  too,  and  say,  “Well  done,  you  have  carried 
on.” 

Up  here  in  this  little  cemetery,  little  but  beautiful,  are  the 
earthly  remains  of  my  father,  grandfather  and  grandmo¬ 
ther  and  great  grandmother,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  carry 
on  the  trust  handed  down  by  them.  They  were  poor  in 
worldly  goods  but  they  had  courage,  and  I  am  sure  they 
were  wealthy  in  those  traits  and  characteristics  that  go  to 
make  up  for  good  citizenship. 

I  rode  out  here  this  morning,  left  Springfield  at  9  :30  and 
was  here  at  10:15 — just  think  of  it.  What  would  our  fore¬ 
fathers  say  to  that?  It  took  them  a  day  or  more  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  struggle  to  make  that  same  trip.  Today  we  travel 
by  automobile  and  airship. 

A  great  many  things  have  happened  in  the  last  100  years 
or  50  years  even.  The  whole  structure  of  the  United  States 
has  changed.  False  doctrines  of  liberty,  doctrines  that 
must  be  combated  by  the  descendants  of  the  early  settlers 
of  those  towns  such  as  this,  for  it  is  to  those  that  America 
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looks  for  its  leadership.  I  have  often  said,  and  I  now  repeat 
it,  that  it  is  such  towns  as  these  hill  towns  that  are  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  nation,  and  Westhampton  must  look  to  us  and 
to  you  and  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  these  small  towns  for 
their  leadership.  We  won’t  have  to  go  back  very  far  in 
history  to  get  an  example  of  that. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  was  born  in  a 
town  similar  to  this.  He  was  educated  and  reared  in  this 
valley  and  he  proved  to  be  the  pride  of  those  hills.  Hoover 
was  born  in  a  town  similar  to  this,  a  small  town  having  the 
same  traits  as  some  of  the  early  New  England  settlers  had. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Allen  and  Mr.  Bacon  both  are  from 
stock  similar  to  the  stock  we  possess  here  in  this  valley. 
These  are  the  type  of  men  America  looks  to  for  leadership. 

Soon  you  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  men  of  this  type 
and  may  each  of  you  go  to  the  polls  with  the  prayer  that 
you  may  uphold  the  traditions  of  Westhampton,  that  you 
may  be  true  to  the  character  and  trust  as  handed  down  to 
you.  This  is  a  wonderful  heritage.  May  you  pass  it  on  to 
your  children,  teach  these  principles  of  love  and  morality 
to  your  children  and  their  children.  May  all  these  traits 
be  inculcated  in  the  coming  generation. 

So  when  100  years  from  now  they  celebrate  the  250th 
anniversary,  may  they  take  great  pride  in  Westhampton 
and  may  Westhampton  be  then  as  it  is  today,  a  credit  to 
the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Raymond  Clapp,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  a  former  resident, 

now  county  agricultural  agent  at  New  Haven  Co.,  Ct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends : 

I  was  delighted  when  I  received  an  invitation  to  return 
for  this  celebration  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  some 
of  the  old  friends  and  neighbors,  and  renew  old  times. 

For  some  years  my  thoughts  have  turned  in  this  direction 
and  I  wished  I  might  see  you  again.  I  wish  I  might  tell  you 
of  some  escapade  that  you  would  all  remember  and  which 
would  bring  smiles  to  your  faces. 

My  father  used  to  be  so  Puritanical  that  I  was  without 
much  liberty.  I  cannot  boast  of  having  rung  the  church  bell 
for  Fourth  of  July  for  a  very  good  reason.  I  know  of  two 
or  three  others  who  seemed  to  think  it  was  their  duty  to 
spend  Fourth  of  July  eve  in  the  church  steeple  and  make 
certain  that  the  young  folks  did  not  get  into  much  mischief. 

As  I  came  up  this  morning  I  could  not  help  but  contrast 
the  roads  of  today  with  the  roads  here  in  Westhampton  20 
or  25  years  ago,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  March 
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and  April.  Then  I  remember  the  great  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  Westhampton  during  the  last  few  years. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  it  was  that  made  Westhampton 
first  take  advantage  of  the  State  aid  act  but  I  do  remember 
that  about  26  years  ago  the  one  stretch  of  state  road  being 
built  was  between  here  and  Loudville.  From  that  day  on 
Westhampton  has  paid  particular  attention  to  its  roads.  I 
remember  hearing  it  said  that  you  could  always  tell  when 
you  crossed  the  boundary  into  Westhampton  by  the  im¬ 
provement  in  roads. 

There  is  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  on  his  return  was 
asked  to  tell  what  kind  of  roads  they  had  over  here.  He 
said,  “Well  there  is  a  great  road  built  by  Lee,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  good  roads  were  built  by  a  fellow  named  Lin¬ 
coln,  but  that  darned  Frenchman  Detour  built  a  heck  of 
a  road.” 

As  I  have  been  thinking  over  during  the  past  few  days 
of  the  days  spent  here  it  seems  always  this  wonderful  old 
church  here  entered  into  it  somewhere.  I  think  surely  the 
Westhampton  church  has  been  a  center  of  the  social  activ¬ 
ities  here  for  many  years.  I  think  it  is  wonderful,  the  dom¬ 
inating  influence  the  church  has  upon  the  lives  of  all  the 
young  people. 

I  gained  some  benefit  myself  from  days  spent  here,  but 
very  recently  I  heard  a  story  regarding  the  Bible  which  I 
did  not  learn  here.  Dr.  Maurer  of  New  Haven  tells  the  story 
of  a  Chinese  boy  he  had  in  one  of  his  classes.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  book  of  Genesis  he  found  a  passage  there  that  wom¬ 
en  smoked  during  Bible  times.  Dr.  Maurer  said  he  thought 
he  was  quite  familiar  with  the  book  but  never  noticed  that 
passage  so  asked  the  Chinese  boy  to  point  it  out.  He  turned 
to  the  24th  Chapter  and  62nd  verse  and  read  “Rebecca 
lifting  up  her  eyes  and  when  she  saw  Isaac  she  lighted  off 
the  Camel.” 

Then  there  is  another  institution  I  like  to  think  of  and 
that  is  the  fine  work  that  the  Westhampton  Grange  did.  I 
was  sorry  when  I  heard  it  had  given  up  its  charter.  Those 
of  you  who  are  former  Grangers  remember  the  time  when 
the  wall  collapsed,  and  the  entire  membership  turned  out 
to  help  erect  a  new  wall.  They  also  raised  $500  and  gave 
it  to  the  church.  The  Grange  did  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

In  closing,  sons  and  daughters  of  Westhampton  ought  to 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  brought  up  here  in 
Westhampton  and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
those  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  return  today  and  re¬ 
new  old  friendships. 
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E.  J.  Montague,  a  former  resident,  now  Farm  Superintend¬ 
ent  at  M.  A.  C.  Amherst,  Mass. 

“Most  of  the  speakers  today  are  sons  of  Westhampton, 
who  live  away  and  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
back  often;  but  with  my  living  just  across  the  river  in  Am¬ 
herst,  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  I  am  not  here  among 
you,  and  therefore,  my  place  on  the  program  should  be 
brief,  that  more  time  may  be  available  for  those  who  get 
home  less  frequently. 

“I  suppose  the  reason  I  am  called  upon  for  a  few  words 
is  because  my  two  great  uncles,  Rev.  Enos  J.  Montague  of 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin,  and  Melzar  Montague,  were  here 
at  the  time  of  the  centennial  reunion  in  1866,  and  took  quite 
a  prominent  part  in  the  celebration,  especially  Uncle  Mel¬ 
zar  Montague,  who  portrayed  in  a  beautiful  poem  the  early 
history  of  the  town.  Time  is  not  now  available  to  hear  this 
poem,  but  all  of  you  would  enjoy  reading  it. 

The  early  history  of  the  town  is  very  interesting;  espe¬ 
cially  an  article  by  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  published  in  the  De¬ 
cember,  1892,  Atlantic  Monthly ,  in  which  he  describes  the 
trip  from  Boston  to  visit  his  grandfather,  Enoch  Hale,  the 
first  minister  of  Westhampton,  who  preached  here  for  57 
years.  In  1835,  the  journey  was  made  as  far  as  Worcester 
by  train,  then  driving  over  the  hills,  stopping  overnight  at 
the  taverns,  finally  arriving  in  3  days’  time.  Now  we  make 
the  same  trip  by  automobile  in  3  hours,  but  before  West¬ 
hampton  celebrates  another  reunion,  the  common  method 
of  making  this  trip  will  be  by  airplane,  taking  only  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Other  changes,  just  as  marked  as  those  of  transportation, 
have  taken  place  since  then,  and  especially  improvements 
in  agriculture.  It  is  with  interest  that  I  noted  how  fifty 
years  ago  many  of  the  speakers  referred  jokingly  to  the 
prophecy  that  ‘Westhampton  will  yet  become  a  sheep  pas¬ 
ture.’  Today,  there  are  hardly  any  sheep  in  town,  even 
though  there  may  be  a  place  for  a  small  flock  on  most  every 
farm.  However,  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when 
more  farm  produce  is  being  sent  out  from  Westhampton 
than  now;  high  producing  cows  are  being  kept,  potatoes 
are  yielding  better  per  acre,  and  more  apples  of  superior 
quality  are  being  sent  to  market.  The  Farm  Bureau  and 
county  agents  have  been  helpful  in  making  these  improve¬ 
ments,  yet  very  little  of  the  success  can  be  attributed  to 
them,  for  it  is  the  tillers  of  the  soil  themselves  who  must 
take  up  new  ideas  and  carry  them  through.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  co-operated 
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with  the  county  agents  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  me 
when  I  have  often  been  informed  that  my  home  town  was 
considered  by  them  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the  county  to- 
work  and  receive  co-operation  of  the  people. 

We  can  look  forward  to  still  better  farming  conditions 
especially  when  our  next  President  is  to  be  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  making  a  thorough  study 
of  the  agricultural  problems.  In  his  acceptance  speech  he 
states  that,  ‘farming  is  and  must  continue  to  be  an  individu¬ 
alistic  business  of  small  units  and  independent  ownership.. 
The  farm  is  more  than  a  business;  it  is  a  state  of  living.’ 
Farming  and  living  in  a  community  like  Westhampton 
means  even  more ;  it  has  developed  people  of  the  finest  type 
of  character.  Mothers  and  fathers  whom  we  love  to  respect 
and  honor,  and  though  they  have  gone  from  us,  their  mem¬ 
ories  are  still  guiding  and  directing  our  lives.  It  is  for  each 
one  of  us,  the  younger  generation,  whether  living  here  in 
Westhampton,  or  many  miles  away,  to  lead  lives  and  build 
character  that  will  be  a  memorial  to  our  forefathers. 

George  E.  Clapp,  a  former  resident,  now  connected  with 
Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  So.  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Last  spring  a  man  who  was  engaged  in  the  trucking  busi¬ 
ness  got  stuck  in  the  mud  without  a  load  on  his  truck.  A 
nearby  resident  came  out  to  watch  him  and  the  driver  re¬ 
marked  :  “Generally  when  I  get  stuck  I  can  unload.  This 
time  I’m  stuck  with  nothing  to  unload.”  I  am  in  a  similar 
position  now. 

I  hardly  know  why  one  who  visits  Westhampton  as  often 
as  I  do  should  be  asked  to  speak  today  as  hardly  a  fort¬ 
night  passes  that  I  am  not  in  the  town.  However,  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  here,  and  see  so  many  former  residents  and 
friends  of  Westhampton  who  have  returned  to  renew  old 
acquaintances  and  assist  in  this  celebration.  Their  presence 
here  today  shows  that  they  are  still  loyal  to  Westhampton. 
Speaking  of  loyalty  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  two 
Irishmen.  Mike  was  a  traffic  cop,  and  Pat  the  driver  of  an 
automobile  which  he  had  but  recently  learned  to  operate. 
One  day  Pat  came  along  in  his  car  to  the  crossing  where 
Mike  was  on  traffic  duty.  Mike  held  up  his  hand,  and  Pat, 
instead  of  stepping  on  the  brake,  stepped  on  the  accelera¬ 
tor  and  bumped  the  car  ahead  of  him.  Mike  came  up  to 
him  and  asked:  ’’What’s  your  name?”  The  driver  replied: 
“Patrick  Murphy.”  Mike  said:  “Oh,  is  it?  Well,  what’s 
that  guy  ahead  trying  to  do  ?  Back  into  ye,  and  smash  your 
car  all  up?”  That’s  loyalty,  and  the  former  residents  of 
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Westhampton  by  their  presence  here  today  show  that  they 
are  still  loyal,  and  glad  to  come  back. 

A  great  many  men  and  women  have  gone  from  West¬ 
hampton  to  other  places  where  they  have  been  successful 
in  their  life’s  work  and  in  being  of  service  to  the  various 
communities  in  which  they  live.  I  think  that  one  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  received  the  right  kind  of  training  and  in¬ 
fluences  while  they  lived  in  Westhampton  from  their  asso¬ 
ciations  with  those  who  have  made  Westhampton  what  it 
has  been  and  what  it  is  today.  Mr.  Samuel  Grafflin  of  New 
York,  speaking  at  Laurel  Park  Chautauqua  last  month,  said 
that  one  of  the  three  factors  in  success  is  “High  Associa¬ 
tions.”  Young  people  living  in  Westhampton  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  good  associates  and  carry  it  into  the  world  with 
them  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  their  success. 

There  is  one  thing  which  is  noticeably  lacking  in  West¬ 
hampton  today  which  was  very  evident  fifteen  and  more 
years  ago.  Back  in  those  years  Westhampton  always  had 
good  athletic  teams,  both  in  baseball  and  basketball,  and 
enjoyed  friendly  rivalry  with  the  teams  from  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Chesterfield,  Williamsburg,  Cummington,  and  other 
towns.  The  town  hall  used  to  be  filled  every  night  a  basket¬ 
ball  game  was  played.  Now  the  town  does  not  seem  to 
have  these  teams,  either  through  lack  of  ability,  interest  or 
leadership.  Or  possibly  it  may  be  because  people  are  be¬ 
coming  more  interested  in  another  branch  of  sport.  Our 
games  of  baseball  and  basketball  of  fifteen  years  ago 
gained  a  certain  amount  of  publicity  for  the  players,  but 
the  sport  of  prize-fighting  as  indulged  in  by  present  resi¬ 
dents  provides  publicity  for  both  the  participants  and  spec¬ 
tators,  as  shown  by  recent  front  page  items  in  the  Daily 
Press.  Possibly  this  publicity  is  more  expensive  than  that 
which  we  received. 

There  are  several  more  speakers  left  who  can  talk  better 
than  I,  and  who  will  have  something  more  interesting  to 
say  to  you.  Before  closing,  however,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Westhampton  on  this  anniversary,  and  wish  for  the  town 
continued  prosperity. 

PROF.  GOODRICH  AT  WESTHAMPTON 
Prof,  of  Chinese  History 

“The  Evolution  of  a  Clapp”  was  the  subject  of  interest¬ 
ing  reminiscenses  contained  in  an  address  given  at  the 
Westhampton  sesqui-centennial  Saturday  evening  by  Prof. 
L.  C.  Goodrich  of  Columbia  university,  New  York  City.  He 
recalled  the  general  reunion  held  in  Westhampton  in  1866, 
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when  residents  of  today  were  among  the  babies  present  at 
that  event  and  given  a  separate  paragraph  in  the  Gazette 
account  at  that  time.  He  spoke  on  the  story  and  anteced¬ 
ents  of  a  member  of  his  own  family,  in  response  to  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  celebration  committee.  His  address,  in 
full : 

“There  are  gathered  here  tonight  a  number  who  must 
have  attended  that  last  general  reunion  held  at  Westhamp- 
ton  in  1866.  I  have  found  the  report  of  it  most  interesting, 
but  no  passage  more  so  than  one  taken  from  the  Hampshire 
Gazette  of  that  day,  reading  as  follows: 

“  ‘Another  feature  of  the  exercises  ‘not  on  the  bill/  re¬ 
minding  one  of  the  earlier  times,  was  the  presence  of  sever¬ 
al  infant  children,  whose  shrill  notes  continued  almost  with¬ 
out  ceasing  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  services,  apprised 
the  celebrationists  that  the  material  for  another  reunion 
many  years  hence  would  not  be  wanting/ 

“That  picture  fills  me  with  delight.  Little  Lyman,  aged 
7,  must  have  been  a  particularly  noisy  member  of  the 
group,  joined  doubtless  by  Laura  and  Ellen  and  Lovisa,  and 
Charlie  and  many  another.  I  would  like  to  conjure  up  the 
scene  in  its  full  details,  but  dare  not.  I  depend  too  heavily 
on  the  Clapps  for  my  bed  and  board  the  next  few  days. 

“I  owe  this  little  dig  to  certain  members  of  the  general 
committee,  however,  for  putting  me  on  this  platform,  and 
have  left  it  to  my  son  to  take  the  place  of  the  little  Lyman 
of  1866  ‘whose  shrill  notes  continued  almost  without 
ceasing  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  last  reunion.” 

“I  am  not  going  to  apologize  for  concentrating  my  at¬ 
tention  on  the  story  and  antecedents  of  a  member  of  my 
own  family  for  that  is  the  suggestion  I  received  from  your 
committee.  I  might  almost  add  a  second  member  of  my 
family;  for — to  my  surprise  and  delight — I  have  discov¬ 
ered,  while  rummaging  about  in  the  family  records,  that  my 
father,  too,  had  blood  connections  here.  In  1689  Col.  David 
Goodrich,  his  great,  great,  great  grandfather,  married  Han¬ 
nah  Wright,  a  member  of  the  same  Wright  family  which 
were  among  the  first  to  settle  Northampton  in  1656  and 
Westhampton  in  1774.  And  David  Goodrich,  the  coloneTs 
son,  married  in  1721,  Hepzibah  Boardman,  of  the  same 
family  as  Sally  Boardman,  grandmother  of  Sarah  Board- 
man  Clapp,  my  mother. 

“Perhaps  I  should  not  mention  all  these  details,  but  I 
want  you  to  be  sure  that  I  have  a  right  to  attend  this  cele¬ 
bration,  and  to  lay  a  little  claim  to  kinship  with  this  won¬ 
derful  community. 
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“My  mother  was  descended,  I  am  sure,  from  many  a  fine 
old  character  whose  record  I  have  been  unable  to  trace. 
But  these,  the  stories  of  whose  lives  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  astonishingly  well  worth  recalling.  I  may  confess  that 
I  have  secretly  hoped  to  discover  some  Clapp  or  Stedman  or 
Boardman,  Burt  or  Harmon  or  Crane,  Sheldon,  Rust,  New¬ 
bury  or  Ford,  in  the  direct  line  of  the  family  tree,  whose 
character  might  turn  out  to  be  just  a  trifle  damaged.  Not, 
of  course,  to  explain  anything  tasty  in  my  mother's  past, 
but  to  help  me  to  understand  my  own  fallings  from  grace. 
The  whole  long  line,  however — with  a  single  solitary  ex¬ 
ception — stands  up  and  rebukes  me  for  such  search.  They 
were  the  most  uniformly  pious  and  God-fearing  group  the 
Puritans  had  in  their  midst.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  I  must 
turn  to  the  Goodrich  line  for  an  explanation  of  my  short¬ 
comings. 

“Here  is  the  one  black  sheep  on  the  Clapp  side:  Joseph 
Wright,  born  1657,  married  Ruth  Sheldon  of  Northampton, 
fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  fined  in  1676  at 
Northampton  Tor  wearing  silk  and  gaudy  apparel.’  I  shud¬ 
der  to  think  how  many  of  us  ought  to  be  fined  for  the  same 
reason  today.  If  the  leaders  of  the  Westhampton  township 
have  any  costly  improvements  in  mind  for  which  there  is 
nothing  in  the  treasury,  they  might  take  the  hint. 

“Perhaps  one  other  ancestor  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  I  refer  to  Samuel  Boreman,  first  'Boardman’  to 
land  in  America  (1638).  He  was  a  cooper  and  apparently 
rich  enough  to  travel  with  a  servant.  A  fellow  passenger  of 
his  on  the  Nicolas  of  London  kept  a  journal,  one  entry  of 
which  reads  as  follows : 

“  'On  the  8th  day,  one  Boreman's  man,  a  passenger,  was 
ducked  at  the  main  Yard’s  Arm  (for  being  drunk  with  his 
master’s  strong  water,  which  he  stole)  thrice.’ 

“But  Samuel’s  descendants  were  of  different  stripe  and 
made  up  for  his  indulgence  of  his  appetite.  We  read,  for 
instance,  of  Oliver  Boardman,  born  1758,  who,  after  living 
14  years  in  Litchfield,  Ct.,  moved  away  'because  much  wine 
and  toddy  was  drunk  there.’  No  wonder  that  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  my  mother  was  drawn  into  the  temperance  move¬ 
ment,  the  same  cause  which  a  distinguished  son  of  West¬ 
hampton  so  stoutly  upheld.  I  refer  to  Justin  Edwards,  for 
several  years  president  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
and  one  of  that  pioneer  group  of  Williams  college  students 
who  initiated  the  foreign  mission  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

“That  early  group  of  Puritan  forefathers!  Would  that  I 
could  draw  an  adequate  sketch  of  any  one  of  them.  In- 
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stead,  I  must  content  myself  with  only  a  pen  picture  of  a 
few.  Of  Roger  Clapp  we  know  possibly  most  of  all.  Born 
in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1609,  he  came  to  this  country 
in  1630 — for  religious  motives.  Let  Roger  Clapp  tell  his 
own  story  himself  as  we  find  it  in  his  Memoirs: 

“  Tour  of  us  brothers  lived  at  home ;  I  did  desire  my 
dear  father — that  I  might  live  abroad,  which  he  consented 
to.  So,  I  first  went  for  tryal  to  live  with  a  worthy  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  William  Southcot,  who  lived  about  three  miles 
from  the  City  of  Exon.  He  was  careful  to  keep  a  Godly 
family.  There  being  but  a  very  mean  preacher  in  that 
place,  we  went  every  Lord's  day  into  the  city,  where  were 
very  many  famous  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God.  I  then 
took  such  a  liking  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Warham  that  I 
did  desire  to  live  near  him.  So  I  removed  (with  my  father’s 
consent)  into  the  city  and  lived  with  one  Mr.  Mossiour,  as 
famous  a  family  for  religion  as  ever  I  knew.  He  kept  seven 
or  eight  men,  and  divers  maid  servants;  and  he  had  a  con¬ 
ference  upon  a  question  propounded  once  a  week  in  his 
own  family.  With  him  I  covenanted.  I  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  New  England  until  I  heard  of  many  godly  persons 
that  were  going  there,  and  that  Mr.  Warham  was  to  go 
also.’ 

“Permission  received  from  Mr.  Mossiour,  Roger  Clapp 
sought  the  consent  of  his  father.  But  this  came  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  only  because  of  the  persuasive  intercession  of 
the  Rev.  Maverick,  who,  with  the  Rev.  Warham,  became  a 
fellow  passenger  of  Roger  Clapp  on  the  Mary  and  John. 
The  journal  continues: 

“  'So  God  brought  me  out  of  Plymouth  the  20th  of  March 
in  the  year  1629-30,  and  landed  me  in  health  at  Nantasket 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1630,  I  being  then  about  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  Blessed  be  God  that  brought  me  here!’ 

“The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  must  have  been  a  stiff 
test  even  for  the  most  religious  of  that  godly  passenger  list. 
We  read  again  in  Roger’s  diary: 

“  ‘So  we  came,  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord,  through  the 
deeps  comfortably ;  having  preaching  or  expounding  of  the 
Word  of  God  every  day  for  ten  weeks  together,  by  our 
ministers.’ 

“But  I  like  to  think  that  the  pious  Roger  also  had  his  soft 
spots.  For  three  years  later  he  married  Johanna  Ford,  an¬ 
other  fellow  passenger.  Who  knows  but  that  the  21  years 
old  Roger  made  good  use  of  the  two  clusters  of  moonlight 
nights  on  the  good  ship  Mary  and  John  as  he  looked  out 
across  the  phosphorescent  waters  of  the  ocean  with  Johan¬ 
na  by  his  side,  and  whispered  sweet  nothings  into  her  ten- 
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der  ear.  But  there  are  arguments  against  such  charming 
episodes;  the  ships  of  those  days  were  small,  and  there 
couldn’t  have  been  many  convenient  nooks  and  corners 
where  Johanna  and  Roger  might  be  left  undisturbed  by  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  ship’s  cabin  and  crew.  That  Roger  and 
Johanna  came  to  no  comfortable  dwelling  place,  every 
grammar  school  boy  and  girl  here  knows.  The  passengers 
were  forced  by  a  recalcitrant  ship’s  captain  to  land  at  Nan- 
tasket  Beach,  where  they  were  greeted  by  an  ‘old  settler’ 
with  the  news  that  300  Indians  lurked  in  the  shadows  be¬ 
hind  the  treeline.  And  our  Roger  was  one  of  the  handful 
told  off  to  act  as  sentinel  during  the  long  night  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  Fortunately,  the  Indians  were  not  unfriendly,  so 
that  danger  passed.  The  whole  group  were  permitted 
peaceably  to  move  on,  and  become  the  first  settlers  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.  A  worse  peril  than  Indians  awaited  them; 
that  of  famine.  Roger  Clapp  writes  ‘of  the  hunger  that 
many  suffered,  and  saw  no  hope  in  an  eye  of  reason  to  be 
supplied,  only  by  clams  and  muscles  and  fish.  We  did  quick¬ 
ly  build  boats  and  some  went  fishing.  But  bread  was  with 
many  a  scarce  thing;  and  flesh  of  all  kinds  as  scarce.” 

“Our  hero  was  not,  however,  one  to  be  cast  down  and  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  as  so  many  did.  He  shortly  after  married, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  Johanna  bore  him 
14  children:  Samuel,  William,  Elizabeth,  Experience,  Wait- 
still,  Preserved  (from  whom  many  of  us  here  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  are  descended),  Experience,  Hopestill,  Wait,  Thanks, 
Desire,  Thomas,  Unite  and  Supply.  I  have  always  been  told 
that  Washington  was  the  Father  of  His  country.  I  wonder, 
though,  if  that  distinction  should  not  pass  to  such  as  Roger 
Clapp. 

“Roger  was  a  good  man  and  true.  One  of  the  founders 
of  the  church  in  Dorchester,  he  continued  his  membership 
there  for  60  years.  Fifteen  times  he  was  elected  selectman 
of  the  town,  and  for  21  years  (1665-1686)  held  the  post  of 
Captain  of  the  castle,  in  Boston  Harbor.  He  resigned  the 
last  only  because  ‘some  things  were  required  of  him  which 
were  grievous  to  his  pious  soul.’  He  was  kind  to  the  soldiers 
under  his  command,  and,  according  to  an  ancient  record, 
‘enlisted  none  but  pious  as  well  as  brave  men.’  Such  was 
the  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  Dor¬ 
chester  that  during  a  severe  illness  by  which  he  was  visited 
in  1672,  they  held  a  fast  ‘to  beg  his  life  of  God,’  and  when 
he  recovered  they  held  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  Captain 
Clapp  died  in  Boston  in  1691,  the  funeral  being  conducted 
with  much  parade  and  every  mark  of  respect.  ‘The  govern- 
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or  and  general  court  followed  the  relations  as  mourners  and 
guns  were  fired  at  the  castle.’ 

“I  have  given  considerable  space  to  Roger,  not  because 
we  have  more  of  his  blood  in  us  than  any  other  of  the  255 
fore-fathers  and  mothers  of  that  generation,  but  because 
he  represents  so  fine  a  flower  of  that  Puritan  manhood 
which  bested  the  difficulties  of  the  1630’s  and  started  New 
England  along  the  path  of  devotion  to  God  and  service  to 
fellow  man.  His  early  pioneering  cannot  also  but  remind 
me  of  Luther  Clapp’s  home  missionary  work  in  the  un¬ 
settled  Wisconsin  of  two  centuries  later,  and  Sarah  Board- 
man  Clapp’s  courageous  decision  to  enter  the  scarcely  less 
hospitable  field  of  foreign  missionary  endeavor,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  Sarah’s  end,  too,  was 
somewhat  like  unto  Roger’s.  The  strong  and  the  halt  and 
the  maimed,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  lowly  and  the  first 
representatives  of  position  and  power  poured  into  the 
American  Board  church  in  Peking  to  attend  her  final  rites 
in  1923.  All  knew  her  well  and  to  many  she  was  closest 
friend  and  benefactor. 

“Of  the  other  early  Clapps,  we  do  not  know  so  much,  but 
the  meagerest  record  shows  each  to  have  continued  the 
tradition  of  worthy  citizenship  and  a  rather  stern  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  religion  which  brought  Roger  to  New  England. 
Of  Preserved  Clapp,  for  example,  who  settled  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  in  1663,  it  is  said  that  he  was  captain  of  the  town  and 
its  ‘representative  in  the  general  court  and  ruling  elder  in 
the  church.’  I  might  add  as  well  that  he  must  have  been  a 
crack  shot,  for  we  have  this  story  of  him,  preserved  in  Ly¬ 
man’s  ‘History  of  Easthampton.’ 

“  ‘For  a  long  time  an  Indian  resided  in  his  family,  but  he 
at  length  became  unsteady,  and  wanted  to  get  his  gun,  in 
which,  however,  he  did  not  succeed.  He  finally  left  and  was 
gone  for  several  years,  when  one  day,  as  Mr.  Clapp  was 
riding  home  from  his  work,  an  Indian  stepped  out  from  be¬ 
hind  a  tree,  and,  pointing  his  gun  at  him,  said,  ‘Now,  ’Ser¬ 
ved,  me  have  your  gun,’  and  instantly  fired.  The  ball  just 
grazed  his  nose.  The  Indian  then  stepped  back  again,  but 
his  leg  was  not  concealed,  so  that  the  ball  which  was  re¬ 
turned  wounded  him.’ 

“One  of  the  Clapps  who  interests  me  most  is  the  wife  of 
Samuel,  son  of  Preserved.  She  was  Mary  Sheldon  of  North¬ 
ampton,  and  no  woman  could  leave  behind  a  finer  record 
of  wifely  (perhaps  I  should  say  fiancee)  fidelity.  Here  it 
is: 

“Sometime  about  1700  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Jonathan  Strong.  But  in  1704,  before  the  marriage  took 
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place,  she  was  carried  into  captivity  to  Canada  from  Deer- 
held  by  the  Indians.  Jonathan  could  not  wait  her  return, 
and  giving  as  excuse  that  he  believed  her  dead,  he  married 
someone  else.  Poor  Mary!  To  come  back  from  that  awful 
experience  and  find  her  lover  in  the  arms  of  another.  But 
she  bravely  held  up  under  the  shock,  married  our  great, 
great,  great,  great  grandfather  and  bore  him  five  children. 
When  she  was  nearing  80  and  Samuel  Clapp  was  84,  he 
died.  By  this  time,  Jonathan  Strong’s  wife  was  dead  too 
.  .  .  Can  you  guess  the  result?  The  engagement  of  1700 
was  fulfilled  after  1761. 

“Let  us  turn  now  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  Wrights,  the 
ancestors  of  that  wicked  Joseph  of  Northampton,  who  once 
wore  ‘silk  and  gaudy  apparel.’  No  wonder  he  was  a  dandy, 
for  he  was  descended  from  Sir  John  Wright  of  Kelvedon 
Hall,  born  about  1488,  and  Sir  John’s  son,  Lord  John 
Wright  of  Wrightsbridge,  Essex,  who  sported  a  colorful 
coat  of  arms. 

“The  first  Wright  to  become  interested  in  New  England 
was  Nathaniel,  a  merchant  of  London.  But  he  never  came 
to  this  side.  Instead,  he  was  a  charter  member  and  active 
officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  company,  and  owned  one- 
eighth  of  the  ship  Arabella,  which  in  1630  brought  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  colony  to  America,  among  them  another  of  my 
mother’s  ancestors,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  first  teacher  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston,  and  later  missionary  to 
the  Indians.  It  was  left  to  Nathaniel’s  son  to  share  with 
Capt.  Roger  Clapp  the  burden  of  being  a  father  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  This  was  Deacon  Samuel  Wright,  who  arrived  in  Am¬ 
erica  in  1638,  and  settled  in  Springfield  in  1641.  Of  him 
we  read,  on  the  occasion  of  the  selection  of  a  minister  for 
the  First  church  in  our  neighboring  city:  ‘He  (the  minister) 
must  be  a  smart  man  with  such  men  as  Deacon  Wright  and 
Deacon  Chapin  in  the  pews.’ 

“A  smart  man,  I  am  sure.  The  Wrights  and  their  progeny 
have  inherited  this  characteristic  down  to  the  present  day. 
You  know,  of  course,  that  Orville  Wright  and  his  brother, 
Wilbur,  the  inventors  of  the  first  heavier-than-air  machine 
to  fly,  are  of  this  same  tribe;  and  also  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
over  one  or  more  of  whose  novels  each  one  of  us  has  drop¬ 
ped  a  tear. 

“I  cannot  fail  at  this  point  to  tell  a  story  of  my  mother, 
for  she  was  smart,  too. 

“It  happened  five  years  ago  at  the  chief  theater  in  Pe¬ 
king,  a  place  of  amusement  the  sight  of  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  shocked  the  good  deacon  who  first  settled  Spring- 
field.  My  mother  was  the  one  mainly  responsible  for  organ- 
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izin g  a  home  for  destitute  old  men  and  women  in  Peking; 
and  from  time  to  time  of  arranging  a  benefit  theatrical  or 
musical  entertainment  to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
home.  In  this  instance  the  leading  actor  in  Peking  had 
agreed  to  give  a  play  and  put  on  his  whole  cast  free  of 
charge.  The  boxes  were  sold  to  the  wealthy  gentry  of  Pe¬ 
king  at  one  hundred  local  dollars  cash,  and  the  gallery  and 
orchestra  seats  at  proportionate  prices.  The  best  people  of 
Peking  turned  out — a  few  Americans  and  Europeans,  the 
bulk  of  the  house  Chinese.  Just  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Mei,  the  leading  actor,  my  mother  came  on  the  stage 
with  the  United  States  Minister’s  wife  and  Madame  Hsiung 
Hsi-ling,  wife  of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  ex-premier  of 
China.  The  plan  was  for  my  mother  merely  to  translate 
the  speeches  of  both ;  the  one  into  Chinese,  the  other  into 
English. 

“Mrs.  Schurman’s  speech  was  despatched  successfully. 
Then  came  Mme.  Hsung,  speaking  a  South  Central  China 
Mandarin  difficult  to  understand  in  North  China.  To  our 
astonishment,  my  mother  rendered  this  not  into  English,  but 
into  Pekingese,  in  more  finished  and  effective  phraseology 
than  that  of  the  Chinese  lady.  And  she  never  knew  she  had 
done  so  until  my  sister  Grace  twitted  her  about  it  that  same 
night,  after  the  play. 

“At  least  three  of  the  Wright  ancestry  were  fighters: 
Sergeant  Samuel  of  Northampton,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  1675,  Joseph,  who  fought  in  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  war,  and  his  son,  Joseph,  who  served  in  Queen  Ann’s 
war.  Perhaps  this  will  help  to  explain  a  certain  pugnastic 
strain  which  coursed  through  my  mother’s  blood.  Even 
now  I  recall  how,  in  June,  1900,  when  our  family  was 
forced  to  flee  from  T’ungchou  to  Peking,  to  escape  a  pos¬ 
sible  Boxer  massacre,  and  my  mother  and  I  travelled  in  the 
same  cart  together,  I  remarked  that  she  carried  a  whip. 
This  is  how  she  tells  of  it  in  her  Journal: 

“  ‘As  I  left  the  hall,  I  noticed  a  donkey  whip  hanging  on 
the  rack.  I  carried  that  all  the  way  to  Peking,  determined, 
if  I  died  for  it,  I  would  use  it  on  any  one  who  touched  my 
little  lad.’ 

“I  was  much  impressed,  too,  in  France  in  1919,  when  I 
met  a  man  who  said :  ‘So  you  are  the  son  of  Mrs.  Chauncey 
Goodrich.’  ‘Yes,’  I  acknowledged.  ‘Well,’  he  replied,  ‘when 
I  served  in  the  North  China  mission  of  the  American  Board 
years  ago,  we  used  to  speak  of  your  mother  as  the  strongest 
man  in  the  mission.’ 

“There  was  an  element  of  truth  in  this  epithet.  Sarah 
Boardman  Clapp  was  a  very  feminine  woman,  and  shrank 
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from  asserting  herself ;  but  in  the  cause  of  human  justice 
for  others  she  could  speak  with  telling  logic  and  effect. 

‘‘The  Boardmans,  like  the  Wrights,  show  a  line  of  hard¬ 
working  deacons  and  an  occasional  soldier.  One  of  the 
sweetest  pictures  is  that  of  Timothy  Boardman’s  wife,  Han¬ 
nah  Crane  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
that  Wright  of  Wethersfield,  Ct.,  with  whom  both  the  Good¬ 
rich  and  Clapp  trees  are  intertwined).  Hannah  Crane 
Boardman  went  in  1753,  after  her  husband’s  death,  to  her 
son  Daniel’s  place  in  Pittsfield,  now  Dalton,  and  the  record 
of  her  runs : 

“  ‘She  was  a  woman  of  ardent  piety.  Her  grandchildren 
retained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  hymns  and  verses  of  the 
Bible  they  used  to  hear  her  repeat  after  retiring.’ 

“This  leads  me  quite  naturally  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  courage  and  loyalty  and  goodness  of  those  great,  great 
grandmothers  of  ours.  One  expects  a  man  to  be  able  to 
learn  to  shift  for  himself,  and  somehow  subdue  Nature  to 
his  whim.  But  the  women !  Think  of  the  work  they  had  to 
perform  at  home  while  the  men  were  clearing  the  wood¬ 
land,  ploughing  the  soil,  or  fighting  in  the  wars.  C.  Park- 
man  Judd  told  our  grandparents  in  1866  of  an  ‘instance 
where  a  mother  and  her  daughter  did  all  the  cooking, 
washing,  and  mending  for  12  laborers,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  care  of  the  milk  of  30  cows.’ 

“Illustrative  of  their  industry  and  good  habits  is  the  story 
told  of  the  Rev.  John  Witherell,  who  wrote  the  ‘Life  of 
John  Clapp  of  Scituate,’  one  of  our  distant  kinsmen. 

“  ‘A  parishioner  had  entered  meeting  late,  and  Mr.  With¬ 
erell,  at  close  of  his  prayer,  thus  addressed  him: — ‘Neigh¬ 
bor  Bryant,  it  is  to  your  reproach  that  you  have  disturbed 
the  worship  by  entering  late,  living  as  you  do  within  a  mile 
of  this  place,  and  especially  so,  since  here  is  goody  Bar- 
stow,  who  has  milked  7  cows,  made  a  cheese,  and  walked 
5  miles  to  the  house  of  God  in  good  season.’  ” 

“In  addition  to  all  the  chores —  those  were  the  days  of 
a  very  primitive  kind  of  medicine  practiced  in  the  cities, 
and  only  an  occasional  midwife  in  the  villages.  No  wonder 
our  family  histories  are  strewn  with  the  names  of  hundreds 
of  children,  marked  ‘died  young,’  and  that  many  of  the 
wives  of  our  forefathers  were  stricken  early  in  life.  It  was 
a  hard,  often  tragic,  existence  they  went  through.  But  de¬ 
spite  it  all,  they  were  the  ones  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
moral  and  religious  upbringing  of  their  offspring,  and  here 
their  labors  were  crowned  with  success.  My  hat  is  off  for 
all  time  to  these  devoted  women. 
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“My  mother  was  born  in  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin.  Of  her 
parents  my  mother’s  sister  Emma  has  written :  ‘I  didn’t 
choose  my  father,  but  how  could  I  have  improved — had  the 
choice  been  mine  ?  We  youngsters  breathed  the  Westhamp- 
ton  spirit  in  our  home.  Puritanical?  Yes — but  softened  by 
the  loving  spirit  of  father  and  lady  mother  .  .  .  Our  mo¬ 
ther  never  spoke  an  impatient  or  angry  word.’ 

“In  such  an  atmosphere,  and  breathing  the  missionary 
zeal  of  Luther  Clapp  (Father  Clapp,  he  was  called  through¬ 
out  the  state),  Sarah  lived  her  early  years.  In  due  course 
she  went  to  Rockford  seminary,  Illinois,  where,  near  the 
end  of  her  course,  she  heard  Mary  Porter  of  Peking  speak. 
Later,  Miss  Porter  pleaded  with  her  individually  to  come  to 
China.  As  we  look  back  on  her  family  history,  we  can  see 
how  natural  it  was  for  Sarah  Clapp  to  accept — but  I  am 
sure  it  did  not  appear  to  her  in  so  clear  a  light.  She  did  not 
proceed  immediately.  One  additional  year  was  spent  at 
Rockford,  as  instructor,  and  among  her  pupils  was  one  of 
the  greatest  women  of  our  time;  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  a  life-long  friend. 

“In  1879,  at  the  age  of  24,  she  landed  in  China,  and  a 
year  later  married  my  father  in  Peking.  The  question  of 
whether  to  marry  or  not  to  marry  was  a  very  momentous 
one  for  her;  and  she  wrestled  with  it  for  a  considerable 
time.  Had  she  not  given  herself  to  the  mission,  almost  as 
a  nun  to  the  church  ?  And,  furthermore,  no  other  unmarried 
lady  in  the  mission  had  done  likewise.  In  addition  to  the 
religious  question,  had  she  a  right  to  set  a  precedent?  It 
was  all  very  difficult.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  re-reading  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  poem  Aurora  Leigh  de¬ 
cided  her.  And  the  precedent  she  set  for  the  mission  has 
been  followed  so  often  since  that  the  officers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  in  Boston  sometimes  wonder  if  they  have  started 
a  matrimonial  bureau.  My  own  wife  is  among  the  latest  to 
follow  the  dreadful  precedent  set  in  1880.  I  for  one  am  not 
sorry  it  was  ever  begun. 

“I  cannot  take  you  through  all  those  43  years  of  fruitful 
ministry.  Some  of  you  know  the  main  outline  of  her  work 
in  home,  school,  church,  seminary  and  in  the  larger  field  of 
social  welfare.  How  she  started  a  school  for  girls  now 
called  after  her  name,  both  in  English  and  Chinese ;  how 
she  worked  against  the  opium  traffic  and  collected  thou¬ 
sands  of  signatures  of  the  wives  of  prominent  Chinese  citi¬ 
zens — many  of  them  opium  addicts,  who  would  have  killed 
their  wives  if  they  had  known  their  action — for  a  petition 
to  be  sent  by  the  women  of  China  to  the  British  Parliament ; 
how  she  organized  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  China,  and  was  for 
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years  its  leading  force;  how  she  developed  a  line  of  shel¬ 
ters  for  the  poor  rickshaw  men  of  Peking;  and  how  she 
initiated  homes  for  old  men,  old  women,  and  old  couples  in 
the  capital  city;  all  of  these  things  without  for  a  moment 
neglecting  her  primary  duties  toward  her  husband  and  her 
children.  The  best  thing  about  her  work  was  the  way  in 
which  she  secured  co-operation,  and  encouraged  the  ladies 
of  the  diplomatic  circle  and  the  wives  of  Chinese  officials 
to  accept  their  burdens.  Many  a  lady  unaccustomed  to  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  teamwork  was  recreant  to  her  trust  during 
those  beginning  years,  and  the  work  she  would  leave  un¬ 
done  or  confused  and  tangled  would  descend  on  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  my  busy  mother.  But  the  fact  that  all  these 
organizations  exist  and  flourish  today  is  a  monument  to  her 
industry  and  tact  and  faith.  When  she  died  many  a  person 
wondered  if  there  were  anyone  left  in  Peking  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  mission  and  diplomatic  quarter,  not  to  mention 
the  even  wider  chasm  between  the  aged  pauper  and  the 
Chinese  lady  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Sarah  Clapp  had  a  way 
of  so  pouring  out  herself  into  every  kind  of  human  vessel 
that  the  one  in  need  never  stopped  to  consider  if  there  were 
any  social  or  cultural  difference  between  them.  We  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  be  approached  for 
counsel  by  members  of  the  Chinese  church,  by  members  of 
the  mission,  by  students  in  the  schools  and  theological  sem¬ 
inary,  and  by  many  another  unconnected  by  institutional 
tie ;  but  even  I  was  surprised  when,  after  a  tragic  episode  in 
the  Italian  legation,  a  lady  of  birth  and  breeding,  who  had 
nearly  killed  a  woman,  as  a  result  of  which  an  Italian  of¬ 
ficer  shot  himself — this  lady  rushed  first  to  my  mother  to 
pour  out  her  confession  and  her  heart,  knowing  full  well 
that  in  her  she  would  encounter  sympathy  and  gain  repose. 
There  was  a  catholicity  of  mind  and  a  wealth  of  human 
understanding  in  our  heroine  only  the  rare  in  spirit  can 
achieve. 

“Occasionally,  Sarah  Clapp  was  called  upon  to  speak  and 
write — both  in  Chinese  and  English — and  she  did  both  sing¬ 
ularly  well.  She  kept  abreast  of  her  times  by  constant 
reading.  In  order  to  be  familiar  with  the  modern  terms  be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  Chinese  language  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  her  life,  she  took  and  read  daily  for  years 
a  Chinese  journal  of  advanced  social  and  political  ideas. 
This  made  it  possible  for  her  to  address  Chinese  students 
in  the  mission  and  government  colleges  acceptably,  on 
themes  only  a  woman  of  mature  years  and  judgment  could 
discuss — a  thing  which  cried  (and  still  cries)  to  be  done. 
In  English,  she  wrote  occasionally  on  themes  suggested  by 
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her  work ;  her  papers  bear  re-reading,  for  they  are  full  of 
crusading  zeal  and  show  how  well  she  kept  up  with  the 
currents  of  modern  thought  and  study. 

“With  this  as  an  introduction,  I  may  be  forgiven,  I  hope, 
if  I  recall  one  instance  where  it  seems  to  me  her  muse  de¬ 
serted  her.  Throughout  the  siege  of  Peking  in  1900  she 
kept  a  journal,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Near  the 
beginning  occurs  the  following  passage: 

“June  27,  Wednesday — There  has  been  not  a  little  firing 
during  the  day.  I  worked  on  sand-bags  all  the  morning. 
Served  dinner.  Gave  Carrington  a  bath.  This  afternoon  an 
attempt  at  a  nap,  and  gave  Grace  a  bath. 

“All  right  so  far.  The  trouble  is  that  the  author  never 
mentions  during  the  remaining  eight  hot  summer  weeks 
covered  by  the  journal,  giving  either  my  sister  or  myself  a 
second  bath. 

“My  time  is  nearly  gone.  Without  begging  your  forgive¬ 
ness,  I  am  going  to  close  with  a  little  thing  I  penned,  but 
never  published,  four  years  ago : — 

“Last  week  I  made  a  pilgrimage.  It  was  to  Kalgan, 
that  mountain  border  town  of  China,  that  peeps  through  a 
gate  of  the  Great  Wall  into  Outer  Mongolia.  Here  a  little 
over  forty-four  years  ago,  on  a  grassy  shoulder  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  an  ancient  watch  tower,  my  father  asked  my 
mother  to  be  his  bride. 

“I  have  always  had  great  respect  for  my  father;  for  his 
scholarship  in  ancient  languages,  especially  in  Chinese,  in 
which  he  excels,  for  his  lovable  rounded  character,  for  his 
simple  Christian  virtues.  I  have  respected  him  also  and  no 
less  for  his  twinkling  sense  of  humor,  his  ability  to  arise 
early  in  the  morning  and  retire  early  at  night,  and  his  love 
of  song.  But  I  never  dreamed  that  at  this  time  of  my  life, 
and  this  sunset  of  his,  I  should  add  to  my  respect  for  him. 
So  it  has  been,  however,  for  last  Sunday  gave  me  a  new 
angle  of  approach,  and  with  it  a  heightened  esteem. 

“The  reason  is  not  hard  to  seek.  Most  boys  never  think  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  as  having  been  anything  else  b\jt 
fathers  and  mothers.  To  associate  a  palpitating  heart  and 
a  blushing  cheek  with  them  in  the  season  of  man  and 
maid,  and  more  particularly,  man  with  maid,  requires  im¬ 
agination,  and  boys  use  their  imaginations  for  other  things. 
When  one  successfully  goes  through  the  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  and  knows  in  sharply  etched  outline  the  main  valleys 
and  heights,  the  murky  clouds  and  radiant  sunrises,  other 
love  affairs  take  on  a  new  interest.  It  was  so  for  me. 

“It  was  quite  fitting  that  I  should  have  delayed  my  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  scene  of  my  father’s  and  mother’s  love 
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awakening  until  a  year  after  my  own  marriage.  The  day 
was  the  third  Sunday  in  March  and  a  brilliant  sun  was  over¬ 
head.  A  friendly  gentleman,  to  whom  my  parents  had 
shown  the  way,  guided  our  party  of  three.  He  took  us  first 
to  that  part  of  the  city  where  the  mission  station  had  form¬ 
erly  stood  and  where  my  mother  had  come  as  a  young, 
single  missionary  in  1880.  Thence  we  walked  to  the  north 
and  west,  through  winding  alleys  and  up  past  a  pretty  tem¬ 
ple,  where  the  city  stopped  and  the  hill  as  abruptly  began. 
The  scene  could  hardly  have  been  much  different  forty-four 
years  ago.  There  must  have  been  the  same  single  main 
street,  running  north  and  south,  bearing  daily  on  its  bosom 
every  kind  of  man  and  beast  known  to  the  north  of  China ; 
lama  priests,  Chinese  vendors,  pigs,  donkeys,  haughty  Mon¬ 
gols  mounted  on  little  shaggy  ponies,  camels,  Buddhist 
monks,  Chinese  urchins,  bullocks  hitched  to  clumsy  two- 
wheel  carts,  squeaky  wheel-barrows.  We  will  forget  for  our 
picture  that  the  street  is  now  paved,  that  there  are  tele¬ 
graph  poles  and  wires,  and  that  rickshaws  and  automobiles 
are  now  as  common  as  were  then  the  swinging  litters  and 
blue-topped  Peking  carts.  The  alleys  and  pailous  and  walls 
and  temple  roofs — these  must  have  been  the  same.  And 
the  hill — I  hope  that  never  changes.  It  pushes  its  insolent 
nose  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  which  is  Kalgan,  at  its 
northern  extremity,  and  shouts  in  a  superb  way:  ‘Vain 
thing!  What  are  you  to  clutter  up  my  path?’  For  back  of 
it,  stretching  in  a  magnificent  sweep  for  tens  of  miles  (thou¬ 
sands  really,  culminating  in  the  Himalaya  ranges)  is  a  brok¬ 
en  line  of  hills  bearing  on  their  backs  the  precious  burden 
of  the  Wall  and  its  watch  towers;  and  before  it  is  a  sister 
nose,  which  flaunts  behind  it  another  rib  of  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  that  carry  the  ancient  barrier  to  the  sea,  four  hundred 
miles  away. 

“Where  better  could  one  have  brought  to  bear  the  timid 
art  of  persuasion  than  on  this  lonely  hill  ?  Lonely,  because, 
though  so  near  to  life,  on  its  high  plateau  there  is  no  sign  of 
living  thing,  and  to  the  north  of  it  there  stretch  the  val¬ 
leys  that  lead  across  the  sparsely  habited  grass  lands  to 
the  uninhabited  Gobi  Desert  and  the  mysterious  cities  of 
Urga  and  Dolon-nor.  Civilization  seems  to  halt  at  Kalgan. 
For  a  young  girl  just  away  from  family  and  friends  and 
seminary,  the  world  must  have  seemed  very  big  to  Sarah 
Clapp,  and,  at  times,  very  empty — of  friendly  spirits. 

“So  on  a  day  very  like  our  own,  I  imagine,  for  it  was  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February  that  father  and  mother  took  this 
fateful  walk,  a  word  passed  which  not  even  the  riotous 
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wind  could  fling  aside.  Mother  did  not  reply,  but  withheld 
her  judgment  for  a  less  tempestuous  setting. 

“I  haven’t  the  actual  history  of  the  event.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  record  locked  in  a  trunk  of  letters  in  Wisconsin.  Father 
has  simply  told  me  of  the  next  day’s  happening:  ‘Forty-four 
years  ago  today  (Feb.  29,  1880)  a  little  letter  came  flutter¬ 
ing  into  my  life,  and  I  went  away  with  a  song  in  my  heart, 
a  song  which  has  never  ceased  its  music.’ 

“There  is  much  more  that  I  could  say.  Of  my  parents’  ro¬ 
mantic  love  story  for  all  these  years,  of  the  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  love  which  has  been  poured  not  only  on  my  sisters  and 
brother  and  self,  but  also  on  the  many,  many  children,  old 
and  young,  who  have  come  with  craving  in  their  hearts  and 
departed  happy,  blessed.  But  I  leave  that  to  others  and 
will  only  add :  I  am  glad  my  father  met  my  mother  and 
asked  her  to  be  his  bride  on  that  stormy  frontier  mountain 
top  in  Kalgan.” 

Luther  Carrington  Goodrich. 

Sunday  Morning  Exercises  with  Extracts  from  Dr.  Welch’s 

Sermon. 

Westhampton’s  big  birthday  party,  in  celebration  of  the 
town’s  150th  anniversary,  concluded  last  evening  with  an 
address  in  the  church  by  Judge  D.  Burns  Douglas  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  a  son-in-law  of  Dwight  S.  Bridgman,  of 
Westhampton,  In  the  morning  the  sermon  at  the  church 
was  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Welch  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  son-in- 
law  of  E.  C.  Bridgman.  The  town  was  favored  with  perfect 
weather  for  the  second  day  of  its  celebration. 

Saturday  morning  the  celebration  opened  with  weeping 
skies  which  drove  the  outdoor  meeting  to  cover  in  the 
church,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  weather,  though  showery, 
fortunately  did  not  interfere  with  the  outdoor  presentation 
of  the  splendid  pageant  which  the  townspeople  had  worked 
on  so  diligently  and  presented  so  impressively. 

The  beautiful  Westhampton  church,  nobly  situated  on 
what  seems  now  to  be  the  ideal  and  only  reasonable  loca¬ 
tion,  though  the  original  question  of  its  site  provoked  a 
long  and  bitter  internal  controversy,  was  filled  by  a  congre¬ 
gation  that  included  many  guests  of  the  townspeople,  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  celebration,  and  visitors  who  drove  from  cities 
and  towns  of  this  region.  The  platform  was  decorated  with 
an  abundant  display  of  flowers  of  the  season,  effectively 
arranged.  The  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  George  A. 
Grant,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  included  communion,  spe¬ 
cially  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  circumstance  that  many 
were  meeting  together  upon  a  rare  occasion. 
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Dr.  Welch  spoke  from  Bevelation  xxi,  1:  “And  I  saw  a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth,”  coordinating  this  text  with 
his  scripture  reading  of  the  temptation  of  Christ.  The 
preacher  spoke  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  as  symbolical 
of  the  temptations  that  assail  all  mankind,  and  as  under¬ 
gone  in  the  purpose  of  teaching  men  the  subtleties  of  the 
tempter  and  power  of  God,  by  which  His  children  may  pre¬ 
vail.  Speaking  of  the  return  of  some,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  from  the  more  varied  temptations,  as  well  as 
wide  opportunities,  Dr.  Welch  presented  the  speciousness 
and  the  ingeniousness  of  the  manifold  temptations  that  de¬ 
ceive  man  and  attack  him  at  the  vulnerable  points  of  his 
character  and  in  his  moments  of  weakness,  yet  are  of  no 
avail  against  the  same  faith  that  guided  and  protected  his 
youth.  One  of  the  fears  of  today,  he  said,  is  that  the  young 
people  are  worse  than  those  of  our  young  days,  and  this 
shows  largely  our  power  of  forgetting  what  we  ourselves 
were.  Never  was  youth  more  splendid  than  today,  and  the 
tyranny  of  evil  cannot  hold  against  either  youth  or  age. 

Jesus  came  to  teach  us  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  visions 
that  sustain  us,  and  the  victor  shall  see,  as  John  saw,  “a 
new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth.” 

Judge  Douglas*  Address 

“The  real  significance  of  this  occasion,”  said  Judge  D. 
Burns  Douglas  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  in  his  address  at 
the  Westhampton  church  last  night,  “lies  not  so  much  in 
the  age  nor  in  the  accomplishments  of  this  town,  but  rather 
in  the  hope  that  its  sons  and  daughters  by  drawing  unto 
themselves  the  noblest  traditions  of  a  great  ancestry,  may 
so  live  that  others  seeing  them  may  follow  and  believe.” 
His  address  in  full,  was  as  follows: 

“In  the  past  two  days  we  have  reviewed  a  portion  of  the 
old  testament  period  of  American  history,  and  have  been 
impressed  with  the  difference  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
things  of  the  then  and  now. 

“Each  age  bears  the  ‘hall  mark*  of  its  own  peculiar  time. 
In  the  material  and  economic  life,  the  early  settlement  was 
an  expression  of  the  manual  ability  of  its  people ;  in  its  spir¬ 
itual  life,  it  was  the  visible  interpretation  of  man’s  concept 
of  divinity.  In  the  instant  case,  that  concept  might  prob¬ 
ably  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  text  of  a  famous  ser¬ 
mon,  ‘Sinners  fleeing  from  the  wrath  of  God.’ 

“The  flowing  years  have  carried  much  of  that  old  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  and  old  spiritual  concept  out  into  the  gray 
seas  of  oblivion  and  we  rejoice  in  the  transition. 
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“Today  we  enter  a  new  age ;  a  new  period  has  begun. 
Casting  aside  the  chains  of  a  drudging  economic  life,  man 
now  has  more  time  to  think,  to  ponder,  to  re-value  the 
things  of  life,  and  so  moves  out  from  the  shadow  of  religi¬ 
ous  superstition,  autocratic  authority,  and  political  chican¬ 
ery,  into  the  light  of  a  new  freedom.  The  narrow  pathway 
of  the  philosophical,  religious,  and  political  yesterdays,  has 
been  broadened,  changed,  and  uplifted.  The  radicalism  of 
150  years  ago  has  become  the  conservatism  of  today. 

“The  other  day  a  young  divinity  student  said,  T  must 
equip  myself  better  than  any  preacher  in  my  denomination 
was  equipped  twenty-five  years  ago,  for  most  of  our  people 
now  know  more  than  our  pastors  did  then.  In  those  days 
the  pastor’s  word  was  final,  for  nobody  knew  anything  dif¬ 
ferent.’ 

“That  was  a  wise  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  a 
true  observation  besides.  Men  no  longer  accept  the  dictum 
of  the  clergy  as  final.  Men  demand  a  reason  for  things  to¬ 
day.  The  fear  element  of  the  old  theology  has  faded  from 
religion  and  man  is  ready  to  meet  divinity  and  talk  with 
divinity  as  father  to  son  and  as  son  to  father. 

“So,  too,  in  political  life,  much  of  the  awe,  the  reverence, 
and  the  respect  man  had  for  those  high  in  office  has 
changed  or  entirely  disappeared.  The  motion  picture,  the 
radio,  and  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the  modern  reporter,  have 
stripped  the  august  of  the  land  of  much  of  their  pristine 
glamour  and  they  now  appear  as  rotund  little  cupids,  dizzi¬ 
ly  gyrating  beneath  the  rays  of  a  fading  moon.  Even  a 
United  States  Senator,  clad  in  a  wet  bathing  suit,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  motion  pictures  is  a  rather  unimpressive  sight, 
and  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  symbals  of  political 
conventions,  as  we  hear  them  through  the  radio,  are  soon 
tuned  out  and  replaced  by  the  sweet  sincerity  of  a  simple 
song. 

“Man  has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  fiction  in  the  church 
and  in  the  state  and  he  now  resents  and  combats  any  super¬ 
ficial  authority  that  would  dictate  to  him  in  all  things  gov¬ 
ernmental,  political,  social  or  religious. 

“His  present  position,  however,  has  not  been  gained  with¬ 
out  great  effort.  It  has  been  expensive  in  blood  and  treas¬ 
ure.  It  has  demanded  tears,  hardship,  sacrifice,  and  even 
martyrdom  itself.  To  maintain  it,  there  must  be  a  like  ef¬ 
fort,  and  a  like  sacrifice,  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  is 
as  expensive  as  its  initial  cost  and  the  price  we  must  now 
pay  is  eternal  vigilance. 

“History  is  replete  in  stories  of  revolution.  Kings,  em- 
porers  and  potentates  have  sunk  before  the  pikes,  pitch- 
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forks  and  cudgels  of  a  mob.  Palaces  have  been  sacked, 
prisons  opened,  and  fortresses  destroyed  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Streets  have  echoed  to  the  marching  feet  of  revol¬ 
utionists,  drunk  with  power,  and  cheering  for  a  newly 
found  independence  and  freedom.  But  history  can  also  tell 
us  that  unless  those  same  people  are  ready  both  mentally 
and  morally  for  that  new  liberty,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  a  new  emporer  and  a  new  autocrat  will  be  sitting 
upon  a  new  throne  and  ruling  more  arrogantly  than  before. 

“The  birth  of  democracy  does  not  imply  the  continued 
life  of  that  democracy ;  a  rise  to  freedom  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  mean  the  continuation  of  that  freedom,  for  unless  the 
newly  made  citizens  of  that  new  democracy  have  learned 
to  substitute  a  moral  self  control  for  an  imperial  authority 
that  democracy  and  that  new  freedom  will  quickly  disap¬ 
pear. 

“Progress  has  been  made  in  every  line  of  human  under¬ 
taking,  but  along  with  that  progress  there  has  arisen  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  slower  minded  type  of 
people,  the  kind  who  cannot  see  that  every  invention  is  but 
the  application  of  the  eternal  and  unchanging  laws  of  di¬ 
vinity  to  new  fields  of  development — a  disposition,  I  say,  on 
the  part  of  some  to  elbow  divinity  out  of  the  affairs  of  men. 

“In  days  gone  by,  the  Children  of  Israel  had  a  mighty 
conception  of  deity  in  the  affairs  of  man.  He  spoke  to  them 
in  the  solitude  of  the  desert;  he  parted  the  waters  of  the  sea 
that  they  might  pass  dry  shod ;  he  fed  them  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  overcame  their  enemies ;  he  rode  upon  the  storm 
cloud ;  his  glance  was  the  lightning  and  his  voice  the  thun¬ 
der. 

“Psalmists  sang  his  praises,  prophets  spake  forth  his  will, 
and  finally,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  he  sent  his  Son  to  all  men 
to  teach  them  the  glory  of  service  above  self. 

“The  voice  of  the  prophet  is  silent.  The  harp  of  the 
psalmist  is  broken,  and  even  the  holy  temple  made  forever 
sacred  by  presence  of  the  Master  himself  has  long  since 
crumbled  into  dust.  So  some  men  say,  'Deity  has  withdrawn 
from  the  affairs  of  men  and  science  and  modern  machinery 
have  supplanted  Him.’ 

“But  what  would  it  profit  the  world  if  the  rain  which 
brought  forth  flowers  of  Palestine,  no  longer  brought  forth 
flowers  in  this  state?  And  what  would  it  profit  the  world 
if  the  sun  which  ripened  the  grain  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
no  longer  brought  forth  golden  harvests  in  Indiana.  The 
wood  cutter’s  axe  floating  upon  the  Jordan  has  today  be¬ 
come  a  mighty  battleship ;  the  consuming  fires  flaming  upon 
the  altars  of  Elijah  have  become  the  servants  of  man  and 
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the  pool  of  Siloam  has  grown  into  a  mighty  institution  to 
relieve  the  ills  of  humanity.  Elbow  God  from  His  world  ? 
As  well  elbow  the  flaming  sun  from  the  high  heavens,  for 
all  that  man  does  in  science,  invention,  mechanics,  medi¬ 
cine,  or  anything  else,  is  to  rediscover  and  newly  apply 
those  laws  of  deity  which  were  from  the  beginning  of  all 
time. 

“There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
question  beyond  reason,  to  doubt  beyond  rationalism,  and 
to  sneer  beyond  decency.  To  some  people  the  social  stand¬ 
ards  of  yesterday  are  out  of  date.  To  some  people  the  thrill 
of  fresh  conquest  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  contin¬ 
ued  possession  of  an  unstained  honor;  respect  for  fathers 
and  mothers,  reverence  for  the  heroes  of  the  past,  and  an 
unswerving  allegiance  to  our  government,  are  all  cast  aside 
as  things  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  this  day  and 
age. 

“But  what  has  the  doubter,  the  scoffer,  the  cynic,  or  the 
internationalist  given  us  in  place  of  these  things  ?  Legitim¬ 
ate  wedlock  and  an  unstained  bloodline  gave  us  the  mag¬ 
nificent  families  from  which  we  sprang.  Loyalty  to  this 
country  has  preserved  and  maintained  the  very  liberty 
which  permits  the  traducers  of  this  country  to  proclaim 
their  vicious  doctrines,  while  an  open  Bible,  a  public  school, 
and  a  Christian  church  were  and  still  are  the  three  great 
pillars  upon  which  this  government  and  all  true  American 
institutions  are  founded. 

“The  recent  war,  with  its  sudden  unleashing  of  wealth, 
brought  about  a  new  and  almost  unrestricted  social  order. 
It  was  not  particularly  new  to  the  world,  but  it  was  peculi¬ 
arly  new  to  this  country.  It  was  an  unrestrained  flood  of 
emotional,  sensual,  and  self-exalting  liberty,  so  called.  The 
ravages  of  the  battlefield  were  turned  into  the  ravages  of 
the  boulevards  and  those  who  could  not  pillage  as  profit¬ 
eers,  pillaged  as  highwaymen.  Easy  money  made  easy  mor¬ 
als  and  there  came  a  let-down  in  all  established  social 
standards.  Topics  that  lived  in  seclusion  suddenly  stalked 
in  the  market  place ;  conversations  once  held  in  secret  were 
shouted  from  the  house  tops,  and  actions  once  confined  to 
the  shadows  brazenly  occurred  in  public  places  or  on  pub¬ 
lic  roads.  Equality  of  sex  and  sex  pursuit  suddenly  became 
the  order  of  the  day  and  in  some  instances  certain  married 
people  hardly  knew  when  they  got  up  in  the  morning  with 
whom  they  would  be  legally  wedded  when  they  retired  at 
night. 

“Much  of  this  riot  of  liberty  has  passed,  but  the  freedom, 
the  better  freedom,  still  remains,  for  beneath  the  paint  and 
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powder  and  the  scanty  trappings  of  today  there  lies,  I 
know,  deep  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  of  real  boys 
and  real  girls,  those  ultimate,  lasting,  fine  and  strong  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  real  American  character,  which  will  emerge 
from  the  dross  as  gold  from  the  refiner’s  fire.  But  let  us  re¬ 
member  this  solemn  truth,  that  an  open  and  continuous 
career  of  profligacy  in  the  name  of  a  new  freedom,  will  in¬ 
evitably  spell  the  ruin  of  all  society  and  all  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“But  when  rightly  used  and  carefully  guarded,  what  hon¬ 
est  joy  this  new  age  of  liberty  can  bring  to  the  world.  It 
gives  man  the  priceless  gift  of  opportunity.  It  assures  him 
the  right  to  advance  as  his  mind  and  soul  call  him  forward 
to  that  real  happiness  which  leaves  no  bitterness  when  it 
has  passed,  for  the  Creator  who  has  made  all  things  good, 
has  provided  a  legitimate,  honorable,  and  upright  way  for 
satisfying  every  desire  that  ever  arose  in  the  heart  of  man. 

“Thus  each  step  forward,  each  new  law  discovered,  each 
new  invention,  and  each  new  power  in  nature  subdued  for 
the  use  of  man,  is  but  the  manifestation  of  God’s  desire 
that  humanity  should  sanely  advance,  sloughing  off  its 
grossness,  until  at  last  it  emerges,  full  orbed,  in  its  indus¬ 
try,  in  its  intelligence  and  in  its  morality. 

“In  the  past  years  this  town  has  sent  forth  its  sons  and 
daughters  to  carry  the  gospel  into  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  It  has  given  men  and  women  to  bear  the  burden  of 
finance,  of  law,  of  business,  of  medicine  and  of  science.  It 
has  produced  teachers,  educators,  counsellors  and  guides, 
and  today  as  never  before  the  world  calls  anew  for  the  like 
of  such  men  and  such  women,  around  whose  hearts  are  still 
entwined  the  old  traditions  of  honor  and  loyalty  that  do 
not  fail. 

“Recently  I  heard  the  story  of  Thomas  Davenport,  the  old 
jeweler  of  Westhampton,  and  how  at  certain  times  during 
the  year  he  would  climb  into  the  belfry  of  the  church. 
When  he  reached  the  top,  he  would  shove  out  a  long  plank, 
from  which  he  could  see  the  compass  points  on  the  weather- 
vane.  Then  as  the  shadow  of  the  sun  struck  due  north  and 
south  Thomas  Davenport  would  set  his  own  time-piece,  and 
from  it  a  score  of  jewelers  regulated  their  own.  His  was 
the  true  time,  and  men  followed  and  believed. 

“To  my  mind,  therefore,  comes  the  idea,  that  the  real 
significance  of  this  occasion  lies  not  so  much  in  the  age  nor 
in  the  accomplishments  of  this  town,  but  rather  in  the  hope 
that  its  sons  and  daughters,  by  drawing  unto  themselves 
the  noblest  traditions  of  a  great  ancestry,  may  so  live  that 
others  seeing  them  may  follow  and  believe.” 
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Music 

The  music  for  the  celebration  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  everyone  was  so  willing  to 
help.  The  young  people  in  the  town  gave  freely  of  their  time 
for  rehearsals  and  people  who  once  lived  here,  but  who  live 
elsewhere  now,  were  very  kind  in  giving  their  services  or  their 
money. 

The  American  Legion  Band  of  twenty  pieces,  from  North¬ 
ampton,  played  at  intervals  Saturday  afternoon  and  helped 
with  the  pageant.  Mr.  J.  A.  Pollard  of  Northampton  very 
kindly  paid  the  band  for  coming.  Without  his  assistance  we 
could  not  have  had  the  band. 

Our  own  Male  Quartet  consisting  of  Herbert  Mascho  first 
tenor,  Philip  Clapp  second  tenor,  Henry  Bridgman  first  bass, 
and  John  Hathaway  second  bass  sang  during  the  pageant 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Saturday  evening  the  Hampshire  Male  Quartet  of  Williams¬ 
burg  sang,  giving  their  services.  A  mixed  quartet  consisting 
of  Herbert  Clapp  of  Northampton,  tenor,  Mary  Clapp  Cush¬ 
ing,  soprano,  Doris  Clapp  Sabin  of  South  Deerfield,  alto,  and 
George  Clapp  of  South  Deerfield,  bass. 

Sunday  morning  was  taken  up  entirely  by  the  choir  com¬ 
posed  of  the  young  people,  now  living  in  the  town. 

Sunday  evening  another  mixed  quartet  sang,  consisting  of 
Herbert  Mascho,  tenor,  Marion  Clapp  Mascho,  soprano,  Lil¬ 
lian  Clapp,  alto,  and  John  Hathaway,  bass. 
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PAGEANT  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Judd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Bridgman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Mascho 
Mr.  Myron  Clapp 
Miss  Lillian  Clapp 
Mr.  Robert  Clapp 
Mrs.  Charles  Gagnon 
Miss  Adah  M.  Judd 
Mrs.  William  Fiske 
Miss  Evelyn  Montague 
Mrs.  Frank  Blakesley 
Miss  Frances  Loud 
Miss  Josephine  Lyman 

Property  Managers 

Mr.  D.  L.  Judd 
Mr.  Myron  Clapp 
Mrs.  Charles  Gagnon 

Properties  made  or  borrowed  in  town. 

The  episodes  were  written  by  Mrs.  D.  L.  Judd  and  Miss 
Lillian  Clapp. 

The  stage  and  setting  were  planned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Loud. 

Each  episode  and  interlude  was  in  charge  of  one  member 
of  the  committee  except  a  few  episodes  that  were  worked  up 
by  the  entire  committee. 

The  parts  of  the  first  minister,  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  and  wife 
were  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Burt;  Mr.  Burt  being  a 
direct  descendant. 

The  Pageant  Committee  feels  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Augustus  Pollard  of  Northampton — formerly  of  Westhamp- 
ton — for  the  donation  of  the  services  of  twenty  pieces  of  the 
Northampton  American  Legion  Band  which  gave  just  the 
needed  musical  help  to  make  the  pageant  a  success.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  Ellery  Clapp  for  the  use  of  her  home 
as  headquarters  for  the  pageant  characters  and  wishes  to 
extend  hearty  thanks  to  each  and  all  to  whose  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation  the  achievement  of  the  pageant  was  due. 
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Historical  Pageant  of  Westhampton,  Massachusetts 

August  18,  1928 

Episodes  Interspersed  by  Appropriate  Music  and  Dances 
Grand  March  of  Pageant  Characters  Preceded  by  Band 

Episode  1. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  Myron  Clapp. 

Petition  for  a  Plantation 

In  1653  men  of  Hartford,  Windsor,,  and  elsewhere  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  petitioned  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to 
grant  them  a  plantation  at  Nonotuck  above  Springfield.  The 
plantation  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  included  Easthamp- 
ton,  Northampton,  Southampton  and  Westhampton. 

Parts  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Clapp,  Mr.  Wm.  Fiske,  Mr. 
Charles  Norris. 

Interlude — Virginia  Reel  in  charge  of  Miss  Josephine  Ly¬ 
man.  Parts  taken  by  Ida  Church,  Ella  Judd,  Olive  Gagnon, 
Priscilla  Hathaway,  Helen  Blakesley,  Dorothy  Hathaway, 
Beatrice  Foucha,  Adele  Stickney,  Jane  Fuller,  Elizabeth  Flint, 
Ruth  Gagnon,  Sophie  Sarafin. 

Episode  2. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons. 

Wigwam  dance  played  by  band. 

Indians  Receiving  Pay  for  Title 

The  Indians’  title  to  the  land  on  the  two  plantations,  east 
and  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  was  bought  in  September, 
1653  for  100  fathoms  (625  feet)  of  wampum,  10  coats,  some 
small  gifts,  and  plowing  16  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  for  the  next  summer. 

Parts  of  Indians  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons, 
Lucile  Parsons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Perkins,  Margaret 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Fred  Challet,  Lydia  Challet,  Richard  Montague, 
Leslie  Shaw,  Edward  Thompson,  Albert  Challet,  Elizabeth 
Buczala,  Thomas  Buczala,  Steve  Buczala.  Early  settlers — 
parts  taken  by  Fred  Challet,  William  Fiske  and  Charles 
Norris. 

Interlude — Indian  dance  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Parsons;  tom-tom  played  by  Miss  Edith  Grant. 

Episode  3. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  Clapp. 

Selections  by  band. 

Early  Industries 

Perhaps  the  earliest  industry  mentioned  is  that  of  making 
maple  sugar.  Men  came  out  every  spring  to  make  the  sugar, 
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then  carried  it  bach  on  horseback  to  Northampton. 

The  lead  mines  brought  many  people  and  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  lead  mined  in  Loudville  was  used  in  the 
molding  of  bullets  for  the  Revolutionary  War.  One  of  the 
first  owners  was  the  well-known  Ethan  Allen. 

Lumbering  was  another  early  industry.  Many  sawmills 
were  established  along  the  brooks.  Bark  was  sold  in  great 
abundance  for  dyeing  purposes. 

In  Civil  War  times  lumber  from  the  locust  grove  near  the 
cemetery  was  sent  away  for  shipbuilding.  Some  of  this  lumber 
is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  building  of  the  “Monitor.” 

In  later  years  tanneries  were  common  about  the  town. 

Parts  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Clapp,  Mr.  William  Howard, 
Mr.  Harold  Cushing,  Mr.  Myron  Clapp,  Mr.  Alfred  Goldmann. 

Yoke  of  oxen  hired  from  Chesterfield  by  Mr.  Myron  Clapp. 

Interlude — Minuet  in  charge  of  Miss  Adah  Judd.  Mozart's 
“Minuet”  played  by  band.  Parts  taken  by  Arlene  Flint, 
Gladys  Gagnon,  Hazel  Fuller,  Jane  Gagnon,  Donald  Williams, 
Myron  Foucha,  Webster  Judd,  Ernest  Delisle. 

Episode  4. 

In  charge  of  Committee. 

Selection  by  band. 

Petition  for  the  Toivn 

In  1778  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  signed  a  petition  asking  that  the  “West  End”,  “Long  Di¬ 
vision”  be  incorporated  into  a  separate  township  by  the  name 
of  Westhampton.  There  were  about  60  families  and  300  inhab¬ 
itants  then  in  this  section. 

On  September  29,  1778  the  petition  was  granted. 

Parts  taken  by  selectmen  of  town,  Mr.  Levi  Burt,  Mr.  Clif¬ 
ford  Bartlett,  Mr.  Frank  Blakesley.  Others  in  costume. 

Interlude — Selections  on  accordian  by  Mr.  Ira  Shaw. 
Episode  5. 

In  charge  of  Miss  Lillian  Clapp. 

Selections,  “The  Church’s  One  Foundation,”  and  “Onward 
Christian  Soldiers”  by  band. 

The  First  Meeting  House 

The  ordination  of  Enoch  Hale,  the  first  minister,  took  place 
on  September  20,  1779,  in  a  barn  on  the  south  road  near  the 
present  home  of  William  H.  Lyman. 

The  barn  was  all  covered  but  the  east  end,  so  the  audience 
faced  outwardly  upon  the  open  air.  A  scaffold  of  boards  was 
raised  over  the  cattle  stalls,  and  upon  this  the  clergymen  sat 
and  the  ordination  was  performed. 
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Crowds  came.  Some  sat  on  rough  boards  or  stood  within, 
though  many  remained  on  the  ground  without. 

Soon  the  town  having  selected  a  site  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  voted  to  build  a  meeting  house  there  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  it. 

At  once  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
town  as  to  the  location  of  the  house. 

One  party  proposed  to  place  the  building  near  Babcock’s 
corner,  now  Rice’s  corner,  while  the  other  claimed  that  a 
square  in  front  of  Nathan  Clark’s  house  (Frank  Blakesley’s) 
was  the  best  place. 

The  controversy  went  on  year  after  year.  At  length  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  Col.  Chapin  of  Hatfield,  Deacon  White  of 
Springfield,  and  Deacon  White  of  Whately,  were  authorized  to 
select  a  spot. 

They  reported  on  November  8,  1783,  that  of  the  present  site. 

It  is  said  that  the  timber  provided,  passed  back  and  forth 
by  Mr.  Hale’s  house  three  times. 

Mr.  Hale  did  much  in  settling  the  dispute  and  calming  the 
troubled  waters.  In  1785  the  building  was  erected,  though 
not  completed  for  four  years. 

After  31  years  this  first  church,  having  become  too  small 
and  quite  dilapidated,  was  removed  and  a  larger  one  erected. 

In  February,  1829  this  beautiful  sanctuary  was  burned,  and 
the  present  church  was  dedicated  December  3,  1829. 

Parts  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Clapp,  Mr.  Edward  Montague, 
Mr.  Frank  Blakesley,  Mr.  William  Fiske,  Mr.  Charles  Norris, 
Mr.  Donald  Lyman. 

Interlude — Two  hymns  played  by  band. 

Episode  6. 

In  charge  of  the  entire  committee. 

Early  Church  Scene 

The  first  church  was  a  plain  two-story  structure.  It  had 
neither  bell  nor  steeple.  A  high  pulpit  with  a  sounding  board 
over  it,  high  square  box  pews  with  doors  at  each  entrance,  and 
galleries,  were  some  of  its  furnishings. 

In  the  winter  time  each  brought  his  own  foot  stove  contain¬ 
ing  hot  coals.  These  were  refilled  at  noontime  at  nearby 
houses  before  the  afternoon  service. 

Services  were  long,  prayers  were  lengthy,  tything  men  were 
active  keeping  discipline. 

With  the  many  accounts  of  a  well  governed  and  a  thriving 
church,  two  humorous  incidents  are  mentioned  in  the  records. 

One  of  the  tything  men  appointed  to  keep  boys  in  order, 
sported  a  large  bandanna  handkerchief  which  he  used  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  loud  noise. 
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To  offer  a  little  sport  in  meeting  time,  a  lad  brought  a  pint 
of  beans  and  poured  them  into  the  man’s  pocket  on  top  of  the 
handkerchief,  when  the  explosion  occurred,  the  beans  flew  in 
all  directions,  and  the  church  was  thrown  into  great  confu¬ 
sion. 

On  another  occasion  while  a  prayer  was  being  made,  a 
small  boy  began  to  make  a  disturbance,  the  master  stopped  his 
prayer  caught  the  boy  by  the  collar,  brought  him  into  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room,  gave  him  a  good  sound  flogging  and  then  re¬ 
sumed  his  praying  where  he  left  off. 

Parts  taken  by  all  characters  in  Colonial  costume.  Parts  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Enoch  Hale,  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Burt.  Part  of  tything-man  taken  by  Mr.  George  Burt.  Part 
of  boy  taken  by  Clifford  Payson.  Part  of  lining  song  leader 
taken  by  Mr.  Jared  Williams. 

Interlude — Two  hymns  played  by  band. 

Episode  7. 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Bridgman. 

Band  played  “Yankee  Doodle”. 

The  Revolutionary  War 

Training  began  in  1774  in  preparation  for  war.  Some  30 
or  40  men  in  their  working  clothes  paraded  in  Deacon  Martin 
Clark’s  door  yard.  They  marched  to  the  beat  of  a  small  drum, 
carrying  whatever  guns  and  knapsacks  were  available. 

News  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  reached  Westhampton 
the  morning  of  April  twenty-first. 

At  once  the  men  left  their  work  in  the  fields,  and  soon  the 
whole  company  was  ready  to  start  from  the  meeting  house 
after  a  stirring  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  and  words  of 
encouragement  by  townsmen.  With  three  or  four  days’  ra¬ 
tions,  they  started  for  Concord  where  they  arrived  on  the 
twenty-fourth. 

These  minute  men  were  stationed  in  and  around  Boston 
for  many  months.  Later  other  companies  left,  one  marched 
to  Morristown,  N.  J.  and  another  to  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Orders  for  blankets,  shoes,  stockings  and  the  like  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  house  to  house  canvassing.  Throughout  the  war  men 
responded.  There  were  no  slackers  in  the  town. 

Tableau  Represents  Painting 
“Spirit  of  ’76” 

Parts  in  tableau  taken  by  Rev.  John  Norris,  Mr.  Ralph 
Bridgman,  Frederick  Judd  Orner. 

Interlude — “Portland  Fancy”  in  charge  of  Miss  Josephine 
Lyman  danced  by  Harold  Myrick,  Donald  Lyman,  Frederick 
Judd,  Charles  Hathaway,  Jr.,  John  Fuller,  Elliott  Blakesley, 
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Russell  Green,  Meredith  Knight,  Rose  Hayden,  Anna  Cernak, 
Ella  Judd,  Olive  Gagnon,  Beatrice  Foucha,  Adele  Stickney, 
Ida  Church  and  Jane  Fuller. 

Episode  8. 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  Frank  Blakesley. 

“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  played  by  band. 

“Reuben,  Reuben,  I’ve  been  thinking,”  sung  by  Marion 
Blakesley  and  Henry  Sarafin. 

Home  Scene 

The  first  settlers  of  Westhampton  were  remarkable  men; 
not  great  in  renown,  but  true  hearted  genuine  men.  They 
were  plain  farmers,  not  rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  but  they 
were  industrious,  stout  hearted,  and  willing  to  meet  dangers 
and  difficulties.  They  arose  before  daylight  and  worked  late 
into  the  night. 

The  mothers  and  daughters  bore  their  full  share  of  the  toils 
and  labors  of  the  pioneer  life. 

They  were  the  spinners,  weavers,  tailors,  nurses  and  doctors 
of  the  town  as  well  as  the  dairy  maids  and  cooks.  They  were 
really  helpmeets  for  their  husbands.  Then  again  almost  all 
the  clothing  was  made  from  flax  and  wool  raised  on  their 
farms.  Almost  the  only  interruptions  were  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  which  were  kept  most  sacredly  by  them, 
and  the  occasional  calls  for  extra  meetings  on  week  days,  for 
much  attention  was  always  given  to  religion. 

Parts  taken  by  Mrs.  Frank  Blakesley,  Mrs.  Ira  Shaw,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jared  Williams,  Mrs.  Charles  Norris,  Mr.  William 
Fiske,  Marion  Blakesley,  Henry  Sarafin  and  two  or  three 
small  children. 

Interlude — Selections  by  band.  “Silver  Threads  Among  the 
Gold,”  “Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song”. 

Episode  9. 

In  charge  of  Miss  Evelyn  Montague. 

Selection  by  band. 

Rev .  Dr.  Justin  Edwards 
Temperance  Advocate 

No  man  in  our  country  did  more  to  revolutionize  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  temperance  than  Rev.  Dr.  Justin 
Edwards.  For  seven  years  as  agent  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  “he  was  the  pivot  upon  which  all  moved.” 
He  was  for  six  years  the  president  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  seven  years  agent  of  the  society  for  Promoting 
the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  was  one  of  the  young  men 
who  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoosac  under  the  hay  stacks,  prayed 
into  existence  the  embryo  of  foreign  missions.  All  of  his 
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aspirations  and  energies  were  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the 
human  race.  Wisdom  in  council,  energy  in  action,  and  humil¬ 
ity  in  life,  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
great  man. 

Rev.  Justin  Edwards  with  other  young  men  of  the  town 
studied  with  Mr.  Hale  in  preparation  for  Williams  College. 
He  entered  the  sophomore  class  and  yet  his  whole  expenses 
were  $38.00. 

The  early  collegians  used  to  ride  to  and  from  college  on 
horseback  and  sometimes  walked  to  and  from  Williamstown. 
Many  young  men  graduated  from  colleges  to  become  preach¬ 
ers,  doctors,  lawyers  and  business  men. 

Part  of  Rev.  Justin  Edwards  taken  by  Mr.  Edward 
Montague. 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  the  spinet  and  bass  viol  which  were 
the  first  instruments  used  in  our  church,  were  played. 

Bass  viol  played  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Flint,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Flint  at  organ  and  Mrs-  Enos  Montague,  Gordon 
Healey  and  Webster  Judd,  violins. 

Episode  10. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  Herbert  Mascho. 

Selections  by  band,  “Marching  Thro’  Georgia”  and  “Just 
Before  the  Battle,  Mother.” 

The  Civil  War 

Westhampton  furnished  sixty-eight  men  for  the  war,  which 
was  a  surplus  of  four  over  the  demands.  One  was  a  com¬ 
missioned  officer.  Eleven  died  during  the  war  from  wounds 
or  sickness. 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Bissell,  the  seventh  pastor  of  our  church, 
enlisted  as  a  private  with  many  of  his  parishioners.  He  soon 
was  chosen  captain  of  Company  K. 

The  Westhampton  boys  in  blue  were  noted  in  the  whole 
region  around  for  their  “tent  prayer  meetings.” 

Mr.  Justin  Edward  Janes  is  the  only  veteran  of  this  war 
now  living,  and  we  are  pleased  to  do  him  honor,  today. 

Mr.  Janes  at  this  time  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers. 

Mr.  Justin  Edward  Janes  in  a  revery  sees  the  Civil  War 
camp  days. 

Parts  taken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Mascho,  Mr.  Henry  Bridgman, 
Mr.  Philip  Clapp,  Mr.  John  Hathaway,  who  sang,  “Tenting 
to-night.” 

Interlude — In  charge  of  Mrs.  William  Fiske,  Miss  Frances 
Loud  and  Mrs.  Delbert  Judd. 

Fairy  March  by  little  children  to  the  music  of  “When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again,”  by  band. 
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Participants:  Myron  Clapp,  Jr.,  as  Uncle  Sam;  Marion 
Blakesley  as  Goddess  of  Liberty;  Myrtle  Snow,  Betty  Fiske, 
Shirley  Church,  Grace  Withered,  Walter  Withered,  Jr.,  Janet 
Norris,  Philip  Norris,  Grant  Bridgman,  Mary  Parsons,  Mah- 
lon  Parsons,  Jr.,  Christine  Gagnon,  Edward  Montague,  Jr., 
Frank  Montague,  Frederick  Allen,  Edith  Aden,  Marjorie 
Payson,  Norman  Niles,  Margaret  Cushing,  Henry  Sarafin, 
Joe  Sarafin,  Vanda  Sarafin,  Frank  Eugene  Hathaway,  Mur¬ 
ray  Clapp,  Fayette  Mascho,  Merilyn  Mascho,  Mae  Gunter 
Edmunds,  Percy  Fuller,  Jr. 

Episode  11. 

In  charge  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Mascho. 

“School  Days”,  played  by  band. 

School  Scene — Clark  Scholarship 

In  1866  Dr.  Dorus  Clark  gave  to  the  town  $130  to  express 
his  gratitude  for  his  early  training  in  the  Center  School,  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  correct  spelling  and  reading 
as  a  basis  of  ad  literary  attainments. 

The  interest  from  this  fund  went  each  year  to  the  pupil  in 
the  Senior  Class  of  the  Center  School  who  was  the  best  reader 
and  speller. 

Those  eligible  for  the  prize  were  given  “practical  tests”  in 
the  presence  of  the  Supt.  of  Schools,  and  members  of  the  school 
committee. 

This  was  a  great  annual  event  at  the  Center  School  for 
many  years. 

Parts  taken  by  children  already  in  costume  as  pupils,  Hugh 
Cook  and  Pearl  Delisle  reading  for  the  Clark  prize.  Members 
of  School  Committee  were  present.  Members:  Mrs.  Clayton 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Jared  Williams,  and  Mr.  John  Hathaway. 

The  town  drum  corps  will  give  two  numbers. 

Members  of  town  drum  corps:  Mr.  Ira  Shaw,  Mr.  Myron 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Leslie  Shaw.  Fifer:  Mr.  McConville. 

Episode  12. 

In  charge  of  Committee. 

Selections  by  band. 

The  Formation  of  the  Town  Library 

At  the  close  of  the  reunion  celebration  of  the  town  in  1866, 
Mr.  Erastus  C.  Bridgman  of  New  York,  started  a  fund  for 
the  Westhampton  Reunion  Library,  by  giving  $100.  Four 
others  followed  him,  each  giving  $100.  Books  were  given  by 
many  others  to  help  in  starting  the  new  library. 

Part  of  Mr.  Erastus  C.  Bridgman  taken  by  his  son,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Bridgman,  of  New  York.  Other  parts  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Norris,  Mr.  Gilbert  Flint,  Mr.  Jared  Williams  and  Mr.  John 
Hathaway. 
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Interlude — Solo  dance  by  Margaret  Gushing,  accompanied 
by  her  mother,  Mrs.  Harold  Cushing. 

Episode  13. 

In  charge  of  Mr.  Ralph  Bridgman. 

World  War  songs  played  by  band. 

The  World  War 

Westhampton  sent  twenty-four  to  the  World  War.  Some 
saw  actual  service  in  France,  but  owing  to  the  termination  of 
the  war,  others  remained  in  camps  in  this  country,  awaiting 
their  call  to  go  across. 

There  was  one  commissioned  officer,  Enos  Montague,  a  First 
Lieutenant.  Two  of  our  boys  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  Dick  Blakesley  and  Raymond  Bartlett,  who  died  in  camp. 
Band  sounded  “Taps”  at  close. 

World  War  boys  in  scene  Mr.  Enos  Montague,  Mr.  Ralph 
Bridgman,  Mr.  Joseph  Hathaway,  Mr.  Charles  Burt,  Mr. 
Ernest  Withered. 

Interlude — Medley  of  war  songs  played  by  band. 

Episode  14. 

Tableau  Ensemble 

EPILOGUE 

We  children  of  those  sainted  sires 
Who  dared  the  wilderness  to  brave, 

Who  built  for  us  their  altar  fires 
And  for  our  wreal  their  hostage  gave 
Have  drawn  aside  the  veil  that  screens 
Those  quaint  but  manly  old-time  days, 

Have  sketched  anew  the  frontier  scenes 
And  our  forefathers’  simple  ways. 

The  red  man  in  his  feathered  hood 
The  miner  delving  in  the  soil; 

The  mill-saw  screaming  thro’  the  wood; 

The  housewife  at  her  wonted  toil. 

Their  Saxon  love  for  self-control, 

And  ordered  law  and  civil  rule, 

For  freedom  for  each  human  soul 

For  State  and  Town  and  Home  and  School. 

Brave  leaders  in  the  Church  of  God, 

Brave  warriors  in  the  tented  field 
They  sleep  beneath  the  sacred  sod, 

And  we  their  weapons  now  must  wield. 

Strong  children  of  each  gallant  soul, 

Gird  thou  thy  children  for  the  fray, 

This  be  their  rallying  cry,  their  goal, — 

“For  God  and  Town  and  Home  alway!” 

The  epilogue  was  written  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  recited  by  Enos  Montague,  the  whole  cast 
singing  last  line. 

(The  audience  was  asked  to  join  in  singing  America.) 
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Introductory  Note 

Churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  certain  way  marks  in 
the  journey  of  life,  and  the  birthday  is  an  important  mark. 
The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  a  church,  in  which  the 
faith  and  practice  of  its  founders  are  reviewed,  tends  to  keep 
and  increase  the  interest. 

Religion  and  education  were  the  two  great  hungers  of  the 
New  England  Puritan,  and  the  first  pastor  to  accept  a  call 
from  Westhampton  was  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  who  led  a  most  busy 
and  useful  life.  He  was  a  decided  friend  of  education,  and 
was  active  in  the  support  and  effectiveness  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  town.  Building  a  church,  starting  a  school,  and 
writing  a  spelling  book,  were  only  a  few  of  his  activities.  He 
also  fitted  young  men  for  college.  He  was  genial,  and  mingled 
freely  with  his  people,  and  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  com¬ 
bining  familiarity  with  dignity.  He  rarely  said  an  indiscreet 
word  or  did  an  unwise  thing,  and  his  remarkable  influence, 
here  and  elsewhere,  was  due  very  largely  to  his  great  practical 
wisdom  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The  good  seed,  which 
was  sown  early,  has  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  good  fruit. 

The  social  life  and  the  religious  life  of  Westhampton  have 
always  centered  around  its  church.  Missionaries,  ministers, 
and  teachers  have  gone  forth  into  the  great  outside  world, 
and  the  influence  has  been  felt  far  and  wide. 

At  the  close  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  birth  of  the 
church  has  been  celebrated,  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  practices  of  its  present  members  and  friends  be 
placed  on  record,  that  those  who  come  after  us  in  the  journey 
of  life  may  read  and  receive  new  energy  in  their  Christian 
work.  With  this  in  mind,  we  consider  it  wise  to  issue  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  in  permanent  form. 
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Program  of  the  Day 


SUNDAY  MORNING— 10.30 
Order  of  Worship 

Organ 

Doxology  and  Invocation 
Responsive  Reading — 42 
Anthem — “Beyond  the  Horizon” 

Scripture 

Prayer 

Offering 

Offertory  Anthem — “The  Heavens  are  Telling”  Beethoven 
Hymn  150 — “Rock  of  Ages” 

Sermon — “Things  Unshakable”  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Townsend, 

Waterford,  Me. 

Hymn  193— “Just  as  I  Am” 

Baptism  and  Reception  of  Members 

Celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 

Closing  Hymn  253 — “Unseen,  Not  Unknown” 

SUNDAY  NOON— SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HOUR 

Brief  opening  exercises  of  the  School.  Mrs.  Agnes  Post, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bridgman,  Mr.  C.  M.  Wright,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Parsons 
were  the  speakers. 

SUNDAY  EVENING— 7.30 

Opening  Service  with  Scripture  and  Prayer 

Greetings  from  the  Mother  Church — the  First  Church  of 

Northampton  Deacon  Noah  H.  Lee 

Solo — “I  Heard  the  Voice  of  Jesus  Say”  Jared  Williams 

Historical  Development  of  the  New  England  Township 

Rev.  John  W.  Norris,  Westhampton 

Hymn 

“A  Forward  Look”  Rev.  Ellery  Clapp,  Northampton 

Singing — “Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds” 
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Sermon  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Townsend,  Waterford,  Maine 

Things  Unshakable 

Heb.  XII :28.  A  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken . 

Perhaps  some  of  us  feel  that  we  are  living  in  rather  shaky 
times.  Many  things  that  we  supposed  were  unshakable  are 
being  shaken,  and  we  shake  our  heads  about  it  and  wonder  if 
anything  will  be  left  when  the  shaking  is  over. 

Well,  if  nothing  is  left,  then  nothing  was  worth  saving  and 
we  might  as  well  know  the  worst,  the  sooner  the  better.  Noth¬ 
ing  really  worth  saving  can  ever  be  removed  by  any  shaking. 
Have  we  faith  enough  to  believe  that? 

But  is  this  condition  something  new  under  the  sun?  Was 
nothing  ever  shaken  or  found  shaky  before?  Why,  I  seem  to 
remember  that  during  my  pastorate  here  there  were  those  who 
felt  that  some  things  were  being  shaken  altogether  too  much ; 
and  perhaps  some  felt  that  their  raw  youth  of  a  pastor  was  a 
little  too  ready  to  shake  things.  And  if  the  truth  could  be 
known,  I  suspect  that  we  should  find  that  even  good  old  Parson 
Hale  and  the  other  charter  members  of  his  Church,  150  years 
ago,  were  finding  their  world  of  thought  altogether  too  shaky, 
or  too  much  shaken.  Perhaps  they  tried  to  steady  the  ark  of 
God  because  the  new  cart  of  modern  thought  was  shaking  it 
too  violently.  Perhaps  they  feared  that  the  foundations  of 
the  “faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints”  was  about  to  be 
undermined  unless  they  could  put  a  stop  to  some  of  this 
shaking. 

But  every  generation  must  build  its  own  new  cart  on  which 
to  carry  forward  the  ark  of  its  faith ;  and  there  will  always  be 
those  who  fear  for  the  ark  because  of  the  shaking  of  the  cart. 
They  would  fain  keep  the  ark  on  the  old  cart  even  when  it 
has  become  too  worn  and  weak  to  carry  it. 

The  ark  is  permanent ;  the  cart  wears  out  and  must  be  re¬ 
newed.  The  ark  is  religion ;  the  cart  is  theology.  Religion  is 
man’s  relation  to  God.  Theology  is  only  man’s  poor  attempt 
to  describe  that  relation. 

Sometimes  when  men  become  too  cautious  about  the  shak¬ 
ing,  God  himself  takes  a  hand  and  gives  the  cart  a  gentle 
shake;  for  He  knows,  and  would  have  us  know,  that  what¬ 
ever  can  be  shaken  loose  is  not  worth  carrying  along. 

The  wheat  and  the  chaff  in  the  winnowing  mill  must  be 
shaken.  After  the  shaking  the  material  will  be  found  to  be 
seriously  reduced  in  quantity,  but  vastly  improved  in  quality. 
And  it  is  quality  and  not  quantity  that  we  want  on  the  thresh¬ 
ing  floor  and  in  character. 

Some  people  have  more  religion  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with,  but  it  is  very  low  grade  in  quality.  It  is  “like  the  chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away.” 
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And  so  the  writer  of  the  Hebrew  letter  says  practically, 
“Let  things  shake.  It  is  what  we  want.  It  is  only  God  ‘sift¬ 
ing  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment  seat.’  ”  God 
shakes  the  cart  of  human  progress  in  order  that  the  things 
made,  the  things  artificial,  may  be  removed,  and  that  the 
things  unshakable,  the  things  eternal,  may  remain.  What¬ 
ever  is  shakable,  let  it  go,  no  matter  how  precious  or  important 
we  thought  it  to  be.  Whatever  is  unshakable  is  yours  forever 
and  forever.  Don’t  worry,  then,  about  the  shaking. 

Tons  of  rock  must  be  ground  up  and  washed  away  to  get 
one  tiny  grain  of  radium.  But  the  rock  wouldn’t  have  been 
radium  if  it  had  stayed ;  and  the  radium  would  not  have  been 
available  if  the  rock  had  not  been  removed.  Your  faith  is 
radium.  Your  theology  may  be  only  the  embedding  rock. 
And  it  may  need  to  be  ground  to  powder  and  removed  to 
leave  your  faith  pure  and  powerful. 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  was  in  the  White  House,  he  was 
entertaining  a  guest  one  day,  and  the  man  proceeded  to  tear 
the  reputation  of  George  Washington  to  pieces  when  George 
was  not  there  to  defend  himself.  He  declared  that  Washing¬ 
ton  was  no  such  an  ideal  personality  as  tradition  had  made 
him  out  to  be.  Mr.  Coolidge  listened  respectfully  to  his  guest, 
because  he  was  his  guest;  but  finally  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
went  and  looked  out  of  the  window  and  came  back  and  sat 
down  and  remarked  with  his  characteristic  brevity:  “The 
monument  is  still  there”,  and  lapsed  into  his  characteristic 
silence. 

Now,  quite  likely  tradition  has  idealized  the  life  story  of 
George  Washington ;  but  whenever  a  man’s  life  story  has  been 
idealized  after  his  death,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  man 
enough  there  during  his  lifetime  to  start  such  a  tradition  and 
make  it  believable.  Will  any  such  traditions  be  started  about 
you  and  me  after  we  are  gone?  Will  anybody  believe  them  if 
they  are  started?  We  shall  have  to  go  some  during  the  few" 
years  that  remain  to  us  if  we  are  to  leave  any  desired  tradi¬ 
tions  or  cause  them  to  be  believed. 

What  if  we  do  have  to  give  up  the  cherry-tree  story  as  being 
purely  mythical — an  invention  of  Mr.  Weems,  wdio  wrote  a 
life  of  Washington,  and  who  afterwards  confessed  that  he 
invented  that  story  because  he  thought  it  fitted  the  imaginary 
boyhood  of  such  a  man  as  Washington  became.  The  story 
may  not  be  true  to  fact,  but  it  is  true  in  the  spirit,  which  is 
far  better.  Shake  out  the  story  if  you  must,  but  the  thing 
that  will  remain  will  be  the  spiritual  reality  that  caused  such 
a  story  to  be  started  and  believed.  Being  such  a  man  as 
Washington  was,  what  sort  of  a  boy  must  he  have  been  ? 

Shake  out  of  the  life  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  you  think  are  mythical.  What  of  it?  It  was  the 
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divine  man,  the  man  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  and 
wrought  as  never  man  wrought,  who  caused  men  in  an  uncrit¬ 
ical  age  of  the  world  to  believe  such  myths,  if  they  are  myths. 
They  were  true  in  spirit,  no  matter  what  the  cold  test  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  may  decide  about  them  as  facts.  I  don’t  say 
that  there  are  such  mythical  elements  in  the  story  of  Jesus, 
neither  do  I  say  there  are  not.  But  I  do  say  that  if  there  are 
such,  they  do  not  disturb  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  least. 
If  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  spirit,  we  need  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  about  any  facts  about  Christ  after  the  flesh. 

On  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  sea  is  a  reef  of  ledge  running 
out  into  the  water  and  making  a  serious  menace  to  navigation. 
Against  that  ledge  the  breakers  dashed  and  upon  it  many  a 
stout  vessel  has  been  wrecked  and  there  many  a  brave  mariner 
has  found  a  watery  grave.  But  man  believes  that  he  was  placed 
in  this  world  to  subdue  nature  and  rule  over  it ;  and  that  every 
hard  condition  is  a  challenge  to  a  battle  with  the  possibility 
of  a  victory.  So  he  accepts  the  challenge  of  this  sunken  reef 
and  builds  a  light-house  upon  it  which  sends  forth  its  warn¬ 
ing  beams  far  over  the  stormy  sea.  But  the  elements  rise  in 
their  might  to  regain  their  dominion,  and  they  beat  with  re¬ 
doubled  fury  upon  that  reef,  and  when  the  storm  is  over,  the 
ledge  is  still  there,  but  the  lighthouse  is  gone.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  made,  something  artificial.  It  has  been  shaken  and 
removed.  But  that  which  could  not  be  shaken  is  still  there, — 
the  ledge ;  and  it  will  support  a  better  lighthouse,  and  a  better 
one  will  be  built  there,  one  at  last  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

So  again  and  again,  both  in  the  natural  history  of  this 
planet  and  in  the  human  history  that  is  being  made  upon  it, 
has  this  experience  been  repeated.  Man  has  superimposed 
the  artificial  upon  the  natural  and  then  God’s  hand  gives  it  a 
little  shake  and  the  things  made  disappear  and  the  things 
unshakable  remain.  Man  builds  his  sky-scraper  of  steel  and 
concrete,  and  flatters  himself  that  he  has  built  for  all  time, 
founding  his  structure  upon  the  bed-rock  of  the  earth  and 
building  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  architecture.  And 
then  God  puts  forth  his  hand  and  gives  the  structure  a  gentle 
shake.  There  is  a  little  shifting  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  a 
little  settling  of  the  rocks  into  a  new  position,  and  lo,  that 
mighty  pile  of  masonry  and  steel  and  concrete  comes  tumbling 
down  upon  the  luckless  head  of  its  builder  or  owner  or  occu¬ 
pant.  And  again  the  things  that  are  made  have  been  shaken 
and  removed  that  the  things  unshakable  may  remain.  What¬ 
ever  has  been  made  can  be  unmade.  Whatever  is  composite 
can  be  decomposed.  Whatever  is  made  up  of  parts  can  be 
taken  apart.  Whatever  has  been  constructed  can  be  destruct- 
ed  or  destroyed.  And  geology  tells  us  that  this  earth’s  crust 
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has  undergone  many  of  these  shakings  before  it  has  reached 
its  present  condition  of  comparative  stability.  But  it  is  only 
comparative  even  yet.  It  may  be  shaken  again  any  day.  What 
will  remain? 

“Weir’,  we  say,  “at  least  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is 
composed  will  remain.  That  has  always  remained  through  all 
the  shakings  of  past  ages.”  “Matter”,  we  say,  “is  everlast¬ 
ing.”  Oh,  is  it?  Are  you  sure  of  that?  To  be  sure,  matter  has 
lasted  a  few  thousand  years  and  has  passed  through  some 
pretty  severe  shakings.  But  are  we  sure  it  will  endure  all 
future  shakings? 

They  used  to  tell  us  that  no  particle  of  matter  has  ever 
been  annihilated  nor  ever  can  be.  It  may  be  changed  from  one 
form  or  condition  to  another,  but  it  never  ceases  to  be.  The 
stick  of  wood  that  is  burned  in  the  fire  is  not  annihilated; 
only  destroyed,  decomposed,  taken  to  pieces.  But  in  the  ashes 
and  the  smoke  all  the  elements  that  once  composed  that  stick 
still  exist.  Matter,  they  used  to  tell  us,  is  relatively  eternal. 

And  they  used  to  tell  us  about  the  everlasting  Atom;  the 
irreducible,  ultimate  unit  of  matter.  And  they  named  it 
“Atom”  because  it  could  not  be  cut  or  divided  again.  And 
whatever  cannot  be  divided  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces,  because 
it  is  all  one  piece.  And  perhaps  some  of  you  may  remember 
how  I  used  to  talk  about  that  “atom”  and  make  it  a  parallel  or 
an  illustration  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  used  to  say  that  what  the  atom  is  to  matter  the 
individual  is  to  spirit.  He  is  the  undividable  spiritual  unit. 
For  what  does  “individual”  mean?  It  means  “the  undivid¬ 
able”.  “Individual”  and  “atom”  mean  the  same  thing, — one 
coming  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  Greek.  So  I  used 
the  atom  of  the  material  world  as  a  parallel  of  the  individual 
in  the  spiritual  world.  And  I  thought  it  was  a  very  nice  little 
illustration,  almost  a  proof,  in  fact.  If  the  soul  cannot  be 
divided  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  Therefore  it  must  abide  for¬ 
ever.  Q.  E.  D. 

But  now  I  cannot  use  that  illustration  any  more.  Modern 
science  has  shaken  the  atom  all  to  pieces  since  I  preached 
from  this  pulpit.  Science  now  tells  us  that  the  atom  is  not 
true  to  its  name.  It  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  but  is  a  system  of 
electrons  whirling  about  a  proton  just  as  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system  whirl  about  the  sun.  And  while  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dislodge  one  of  those  electrons  from  the  atom,  and  so 
change  the  substance  into  something  else,  nevertheless  our 
confidence  in  the  eternal  duration  of  matter  has  been  a  trifle 
shaken.  They  are  telling  us  now  that  probably  all  material 
substances  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  force,  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  whatever  that  is.  Nobody  knows  just  what  electricity 
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is,  but  some  have  learned  a  little  of  what  it  does.,  and  they  can 
do  wonderful  things  with  it,  if  they  will  learn  its  laws  and 
obey  them. 

And  so  we  are  feeling  a  little  shaky  now  about  the  material 
foundations  of  life.  Evidently  materialism  is  too  shaky  a 
foundation  for  our  faith. 

Now,  how  about  the  spiritual  atom,  the  individual  soul? 
Can  I  still  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  if  its 
material  parallel  has  been  found  to  be  so  shaky?  Will  any¬ 
thing  remain  of  my  soul,  my  individuality,  after  this  material 
body  shall  have  been  taken  to  pieces? 

Am  I  a  soul ,  or  nothing  more  than  pulse-beats  in  a  brain; 

Spent  leaves  that  wash  a  crumbling  shore ,  but  cannot  rise  again ? 

What  if  both  the  atom  and  the  individual  are  to  be  shaken  and 
removed?  Well,  even  then,  we  may  say  “Let  them  shake.” 
If  they  can  be  shaken  to  pieces  they  are  not  trustworthy.  They 
are  not  permanent.  Let  us  know  the  worst  and  face  it. 

Now,  in  the  realm  of  thought,  many  theories  of  science  that 
were  once  supposed  to  have  been  proven  have,  in  the  light  of 
new  facts,  been  shaken  and  removed.  Science  is  to  nature 
what  theology  is  to  religion.  It  is  man’s  attempt  to  explain 
observed  facts  and  experiences.  For  a  time  a  theory  works. 
Then  along  comes  a  new  fact  that  does  not  fit  into  the  system, 
and  the  theory  has  been  shaken  and  removed.  We  cannot  deny 
the  facts.  We  must  recast  our  theories  to  fit  both  the  old  and 
the  new  facts.  To  recast  a  theory  is  scientific  heresy.  But 
progress  comes  in  no  other  way.  God  bless  the  heretics  of 
science,  and  save  one  little  blessing  for  the  heretics  of  the¬ 
ology.  Science  progresses  by  forgetting  the  things  that  are 
behind  and  reaching  forward  to  those  things  that  are  before. 

The  time  was  when  men  said  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  was 
the  center  of  the  universe.  It  was  the  biggest  thing  there  was. 
Everything  else,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  were  just  little  objects 
circling  about  the  earth.  And  our  little  country  cross-roads 
was  the  exact  center  of  the  world.  It  must  be  so  because  it 
looked  so.  We  must  believe  our  senses,  of  course.  So  that 
theory,  founded  upon  observation,  served  to  exolain  the  facts 
for  a  while.  And  some  are  still  finding  it  adequate.  Some 
are  still  saying  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  “The  sun  do  move.” 
If  not,  then  the  Bible  isn’t  true.  And  we  must  forbid  this 
shaking  so  as  to  save  our  faith  in  the  Bible.  The  ark  of  God 
must  not  be  put  on  this  new  cart  of  modern  thought.  When 
the  first  man  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  sun  and  not 
the  earth  that  was  the  center,  the  men  of  faith  held  up  holy 
hands  of  horror  at  such  a  heresy.  “Why,  if  that  were  true, 
then  everything  was  shaken.  Both  our  senses  and  our  faith 
in  the  Bible  were  unreliable.”  One  man  declared  that  he  was 
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sure  that  the  earth  did  not  turn  over  every  night,  for  if  it 
did,  all  the  water  would  be  spilled  out  of  Bill  Jones’  mill-pond. 
And  he  actually  sat  up  all  night  and  watched  that  pond,  and  it 
didn’t  spill  a  drop  all  night.  And  that  man’s  faith  could  not 
be  shaken.  He  was  a  fundamentalist.  Who  wouldn’t  be  after 
such  an  experience? 

But  real  science  is  always  ready  to  scrap  its  old  theories  and 
form  new  ones  whenever  new  facts  are  discovered  that  the 
old  theories  will  not  explain.  So  science  makes  progress  by 
letting  the  facts  test  the  theories  till  theories  are  found  that 
cannot  be  shaken.  When  the  first  light-house  is  shaken  from 
the  ledge,  man  will  build  a  better  one,  and  a  better  and  a  better 
till  he  has  one  than  can  stand  unshaken  through  all  the  storms 
that  can  beat  upon  it. 

Now,  theology  may  well  take  a  leaf  from  the  text-book  of 
science.  Have  we  been  as  open  minded  and  as  confident  of 
ultimate  truth  as  have  the  men  of  science?  Have  we  been 
afraid  to  have  our  creeds  shaken,  lest  they  should  be  removed? 
But  if  they  can  be  shaken  and  removed,  they  are  not  true. 
Let  them  go.  Somewhere  there  is  the  truth  of  God  and  we 
want  it,  and  we  want  nothing  else  and  nothing  less. 

Behind  the  dim  unknown  standeth  God  within  the  shadows,  keeping 

watch  above  his  own. 

Quite  likely  150  years  ago  men  were  shaking  their  heads  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  latest  theories  of  science  were  shaking  the 
foundations  of  their  faith. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  Church  felt  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  allow  some  things  to  be  examined  or  discussed.  That  the 
Bible  was  too  sacred  a  book  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
tests  of  literary  criticism  and  study.  But  when  we  are  so 
anxious  for  the  “faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints”,  if 
we  would  listen,  we  might  hear  a  still  small  voice  saying  to  us : 
“Oh,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?”  At 
about  the  time  that  I  came  to  this  pastorate,  the  religious 
world  was  in  a  ferment  of  doubt  and  fear  over  the  dangerous 
heresy  called  “Higher  Criticism”.  Many  didn’t  know  what  it 
was,  but  they  were  sure  it  was  something  awful,  for  it  was 
everywhere  “Spoken  against”,  or  most  everywhere.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  an  attempt  to  find  for  the  books  of 
the  Bible  their  original  historical  background  so  that  the 
reader  might  understand  the  political,  social,  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  conditions  of  the  world  that  had  called  forth  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apostles 
of  the  New.  But  many  felt  that  the  Word  of  God  was  being 
overthrown.  Oh,  no.  No  danger  of  that.  “The  Word  of  Cod 
abideth  forever.”  And  the  historical  study  of  the  Bible  has 
given  us  a  new,  a  wonderfully  interesting  Bible.  We  have 
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seen  God  walking  among  His  people  and  working  His  wonders 
on  the  pages  ot  history.  A  lew  misconceptions  have  been 
shaken  loose  and  removed;  but  the  Word  of  our  God  is  the 
stronger  for  the  shaking. 

And  the  process  is  still  going  on.  Its  main  conclusions  have 
been  now  accepted,  even  by  some  who  do  not  realize  that  they 
have  accepted  them.  And  men  are  going  to  keep  right  on 
asking  questions  about  the  Word  of  God  and  about  this  won¬ 
derful  universe.  May  the  time  never  come  when  nobody  will 
care  or  dare  to  ask  any  more  questions,  when  all  the  shak¬ 
ing  shall  be  over  in  the  stillness  of  spiritual  death.  But  so 
long  as  religion  is  alive,  men  are  going  to  ask  questions  about 
it  and  form  theories  about  it.  That’s  theology.  Those  the¬ 
ories  are  creeds.  But  the  opinions  of  today  may  have  to  be 
scrapped  tomorrow  because  more  light  has  broken  forth  from 
the  sacred  page  of  Scripture  or  of  Nature. 

Shall  we  fear  to  face  new  facts?  Not  if  our  faith  is  in  God 
rather  than  in  some  theory  about  God.  Not  if  we  have  a  liv¬ 
ing  faith,  and  not  a  mere  dead  theology. 

But  there  are  those  today  who  pose  as  men  of  faith,  who 
are  opposed  to  all  new  truth,  and  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  contending  for  the  “faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
saints.”  Out  in  Zion  City,  Illinois,  they  are  still  teaching  that 
the  earth  is  flat,  and  they  are  making  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
to  believe  or  teach  otherwise.  Down  in  Tennessee  and  some 
other  states  they  are  passing  laws  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
certain  lines  of  scientific  truth.  Evolution,  for  instance. 
What  is  evolution?  It  is  a  theory  to  explain  what  seems  to  be 
God’s  progressive  method  of  creation.  We  see  evolution  all 
about  us  on  the  farm  as  the  corn  grows,  “first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear”.  Progressive  creation; 
but  don’t  dare  to  call  it  evolution.  We  mustn’t  use  the  naughty 
word.  But  Paul  tells  us  that  “the  earnest  expectation  of  crea¬ 
tion  waits  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God,” — progressive  spir¬ 
itual  creation.  All  Nature  but  a  gradual  preparation  for  crea¬ 
tion’s  crowning  work,  the  spiritual  man.  God  is  seeking  to 
reproduce  himself  in  His  creation,  and  here  on  this  little  earth, 
man,  its  highest  creature,  is  none  other  than  that  final  step  in 
the  glorious  process  of  life  through  vegetable  life,  low  animal 
life,  higher  animal  life,  intelligent  life,  moral  life,  spiritual 
life,  regenerate  life  up  to  the  perfect  man,  “God  manifest  in 
the  flesh” — Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  “first  born  among 
many  brethren.” 

Oh,  we  needn’t  be  afraid  of  any  of  these  things  that  threat¬ 
en  to  shake  our  faith  to  pieces.  If  we  have  a  faith  that  can 
be  shaken,  then  let  it  be  shaken,  the  sooner  the  better,  till  by 
and  by  we  shall  get  a  faith  that  cannot  be  shaken. 
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In  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that  when  the  ark  of  Jehovah 
had  been  captured  by  the  Philistines  and  placed  as  a  trophy  in 
the  temple  of  their  fish  god  Dagon,  they  found  next  morning 
that  the  image  of  Dagon  had  fallen  down  and  been  broken. 
What  was  it  but  the  shaking  and  removal  of  an  inferior  con¬ 
ception  of  deity  in  the  presence  of  a  higher  and  better  con¬ 
ception  of  him?  It  always  happens  so,  and  always  will.  The 
time  came  when  the  Hebrew  conception  of  deity  under  the 
name  Jehovah  was  shaken  in  the  presence  of  a  higher  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  could 
say:  “Ye  have  heard  from  them  of  old  time  so  and  so,  but  I 
say  so  and  so.”  Let  the  old  be  shaken  when  the  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  has  come. 

The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  some  people  is  for  them 
to  pass  through  a  period  of  doubt, — to  have  their  faith  shak¬ 
en.  “He  who  never  doubted  never  half  believed”.  Too  many 
of  our  beliefs  are  only  traditions,  not  independent  convictions. 
I  have  never  forgotten  an  illustration  that  I  heard  Aunt 
Hattie  Clapp  of  sainted  memory  give  one  evening  in  the  pray¬ 
er  meeting.  She  told  us  of  a  young  man  who  began  to  ques¬ 
tion  some  of  the  things  that  he  had  been  taught  to  believe. 
He  wanted  to  be  honest  in  his  believing.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  that  he  believed  some  of  the  theological  propositions  that 
he  had  been  taught.  He  determined  not  to  say  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  anything  until  he  had  a  reasonable  ground  for  his  be¬ 
lieving.  Then  one  article  of  his  inherited  faith  after  another 
was  shaken  and  removed.  At  last  he  was  aghast  at  the  meag¬ 
erness  of  his  creed.  He  was  not  sure,  for  instance,  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ  nor  of  the  recorded  facts  of  His  earthly  life. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  Bible  was  a  credible  spiritual  revela¬ 
tion  from  God.  At  last  he  was  not  sure  that  he  believed  in 
the  personality  of  God  or  in  the  immortality  of  the  human 
soul.  Finally  he  asked  himself;  “What  do  I  believe,  anyway? 
Is  anything  left  of  which  I  can  say,  I  believe  this?”  And  he 
found  that  he  did  believe  this  much:  “I  believe  it  is  right  to 
do  right.”  That  was  all  the  creed  he  now  dared  to  claim, — 
just  his  innate  moral  sense.  “It  is  right  to  do  right.” 

Then  he  began  to  reconstruct  for  himself  a  working  creed 
or  philosophy  of  life,  founded  upon  that  one  moral  proposi¬ 
tion, — “It  is  right  to  do  right.”  And  back  came  the  articles 
of  his  inherited  faith  one  by  one,  not  always  in  the  same  terms, 
but  in  essential  reality,  and  he  found  that  he  had  lost  nothing 
of  abiding  worth.  That  the  things  shaken  and  removed  had 
not  been  the  essential  things.  The  things  that  remained  were 
vital, — they  were  eternal. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  us  can  really  make  so 
complete  a  break  with  tradition  as  that  young  man  was  rep- 
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resented  to  have  done.  We  are  each  the  product  of  our  times 
and  of  our  social  and  religious  environment.  Traditions  are 
valuable ;  but  they  ought  sometimes  to  be  shaken  out  like  long 
folded  garments,  lest  they  become  moth  eaten. 

But  if  we  could  do  what  that  young  man  is  said  to  have 
done,  what  might  be  some  of  our  findings?  Where  should  we 
begin  to  reconstruct  our  creed  and  out  of  what  should  we 
make  it? 

Well,  one  thing  of  which  we  might  be  seemingly  pretty  well 
assured  is  the  fact  of  our  own  personal  conscious  existence. 
“I  am  I.”  I  know  myself  to  be  a  selfconscious  personality. 
That  is  a  matter  of  direct  consciousness,  not  of  evidence  or  of 
a  process  of  reasoning.  As  Tennyson  says: 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  little  hand  is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  thought  that  this  is  I. 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 

And  learns  to  muse  on  I  and  me; 

And  learns  I  am  not  what  I  see 
And  other  than  the  things  I  touch. 

Now,  if  I  am  I,  this  “I”  that  I  am  is  surely  something  other 
than  this  material  carcass  that  you  now  see  before  you.  I 
suppose  that  I  do  not  bring  back  to  you  today  one  single  par¬ 
ticle  of  the  physical  matter  that  was  in  my  body  when  I  lived 
among  you.  If  the  “I”  that  was  I  in  those  days  was  nothing 
but  the  material  body,  then  I  am  not  the  same  individual  who 
lived  among  you  in  those  other  days.  But  I  know  that  I  am. 
I  am  the  same  individual  now  that  I  was  then.  What  was  it, — 
what  is  it  that  has  been  changed?  What  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  unshaken?  What  do  I  bring  back  to  you  that  was 
here  before? 

I  bring  back  the  spiritual  “I”,  the  immaterial  self,  the  spirit 
that  has  persisted  through  all  the  changes  that  have  come  to 
me  and  to  you.  The  material  man  has  been  shaken  and  re¬ 
moved  several  times,  I  suppose.  But  the  spiritual,  the  un¬ 
shakable,  has  remained.  “The  things  seen  are  temporal,  the 
things  not  seen  are  eternal.”  The  deepest  realities  of  this 
universe  are  the  spiritual.  I  am  here  again,  but  the  body  that 
I  used  then, — that  has  been  scattered  from  Nebraska  to  Maine. 

Spirit  then,  not  matter,  is  the  unshakable  reality  in  this  uni¬ 
verse.  I  cannot,  then,  be  a  materialist.  I  must  be  a  spiritual¬ 
ist,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 

But  I  am  not  the  only  spirit  in  the  world.  I  was  not  a  sol¬ 
itary  spirit  in  those  other  days.  There  were  other  bodies  in 
which  dwelt  other  spirits,  and  with  those  spirits  my  spirit  had 
intercourse,  and  that  intercourse  you  and  I  now  renew.  You 
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have  each  kept  your  personal  identity  as  I  have  kept  mine. 
The  thing  that  could  not  be  shaken  has  remained, — our  spirit¬ 
ual  individualities. 

But  there  are  those  for  whom  I  look  in  vain  with  the  eye  of 
sense.  Their  bodies  have  undergone  one  more  change,  one 
more  shaking  than  have  yours  and  mine.  That  is  all.  But 
has  that  last  change  for  them  shaken  off  their  spiritual 
identity  and  reality?  Oh  no.  No  more  than  our  changes 
have  removed  our  spiritual  identities.  You  and  I  are  here  with 
new  material  bodies.  Are  they  not  also  here,  “clothed  upon” 
with  immortality?  I  believe  it.  “Though  the  earthly  house 
of  our  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.”  But 
where  is  heaven?  There  is  no  up  nor  down  now.  Heaven 
may  be  right  about  us,  but  invisible  to  our  physical  eyes,  in¬ 
audible  to  our  physical  ears.  The  radio  should  have  made  it 
easy  for  us  to  believe  in  invisible,  inaudible  presences.  Shall 
we  not  believe  that  beyond  what  our  physical  senses  can  ap¬ 
prehend,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  those  unseen,  but  more  real, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  removal  of  the  things  that  have  been 
shaken?  I  am  I,  you  are  you,  and  around  us  are  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  spirits.  And  above  and  around  us  all  is  the 
infinite  Spirit  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
It  should  be  as  easy  to  believe  in  God’s  presence  as  to  believe  in 
the  presence  of  one  another.  Why  not?  My  spirit  can  hold 
fellowship  with  yours  by  means  of  the  physical  avenues  of 
communication, — speech,  writing,  hand  clasps,  etc.  Can  it  not 
hold  fellowship  with  him  who  is  spirit  and  not  flesh?  Even 
more  complete  fellowship  than  we  can  have  with  one  another? 

Speak  to  him,  for  he  hears  thee,  and  spirit  with  spirit  may  meet; 

Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

Listen  to  him,  for  he  calls  thee,  not  from  afar,  but  within; 

Closet  thy  soul  in  his  stillness,  shut  out  the  world  and  its  din. 

So,  I  believe  in  spiritual  realities,  myself,  my  neighbor  and 
God. 

Then  another  unshakable  reality,  founded  upon  experience, 
is  the  moral  sense.  The  sense  of  duty.  Yes,  Aunt  Hattie,  it  is 
right  to  do  right.  Not  only  must  I  say  “I  am”,  but  “I  ought.” 
But  what  do  I  mean  by  “I  ought”?  I  mean  “I  owe  it.”  Owe 
it?  To  whom?  Ah,  here  we  have  a  personal  relationship 
implied.  To  whom  do  I  owe  anything?  Is  it  to  myself?  Yes, 
I  owe  much  to  myself, — more,  perhaps,  than  I  am  paying. 
Thou  shalt  love  thyself  too  much  to  abuse  thyself  with  selfish¬ 
ness  which  is  sin. 

But  what  I  owe  to  myself  can  never  exhaust  the  content  of 
my  moral  consciousness.  I  am  not  the  only  person  in  my 
world.  I  owe  something  to  my  fellow  men.  Am  I  paying  my 
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debt  to  mankind?  Some  people  say:  “The  world  owes  me  a 
living.”  Where  did  you  get  that  idea?  The  world  doesn’t  owe 
you  anything,  but  you  owe  the  world  a  life.  I  owe  the  world 
the  best  life  I  can  live  in  it  ;  but  when  my  accounts  are  bal¬ 
anced,  I  shall  be  found  a  miserable  moral  bankrupt.  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”,  and  I  haven’t  done  it. 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner. 

But  does  my  debt  to  myself  and  to  my  neighbor  square  my 
account?  Have  I  done  my  whole  duty  when  I  have  lived  and 
let  live,  or  even  helped  live?  Somehow,  the  books  don’t  quite 
balance,  even  then.  I  may  be  in  the  most  absolute  solitude, 
far  from  every  human  companion,  and  still  that  imperious 
voice  within  will  say  to  me  “I  ought”.  But  who  is  there  in 
that  desert  place  to  whom  I  can  owe  anything?  Ah,  spirit, 
the  universal  Spirit,  the  divine  Spirit,  that  all-pervading  one 
reality  of  the  universe  is  with  me  there. 

And  I  owe  it  to  Him.  “Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit? 
or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?”  I  must  believe  in 
the  all-pervading  universal  spirit  whom  I  was  once  taught  to 
call  God,  or  the  good.  My  shaken  faith  is  coming  back  to  me 
none  the  worse  for  the  shaking.  I  believe  in  God. 

In  dim  primeval  solitude; 

Far  in  the  unspoiled,  pathless  wood; 

Where  life  still  burgeons  as  it  should; 

I’ve  met  God  there. 

Where  no  unfriendly  eye  could  see; 

Where  speech  irreverence  would  be; 

A  holy  tryst  for  God  and  me; 

Where  thought  was  prayer. 

N 

Yes,  through  all  the  shaking  of  this  changing  world,  I  must 
believe  in  myself,  in  my  fellow  men  and  in  God,  because  of 
my  personal  consciousness  and  my  moral  sense.  “Thou  shalt 
love  God,  neighbor,  self.” 

Thou  shalt  love?  Ah,  here  comes  in  a  new  spiritual  im¬ 
perative,  out  of  which  to  form  a  new  article  by  my  unshakable 
faith.  Thou  shalt  love.  Does  the  moral  sense  include  the 
spiritual  also?  Can  I  be  commanded  to  love? 

Is  love  one  of  the  unshakable  realities  of  life?  Isn’t  love  a 
mere  passing  emotion  or  feeling?  Don’t  people  fall  in  love 
and  fall  out  of  it  again  in  spite  of  themselves?  Isn’t  love  be¬ 
yond  our  control,  and  very  liable  to  be  shaken  and  removed? 
Does  not  the  fair  Desdemona  fall  in  love  with  the  swarthy 
Othello  because  she  can’t  help  it?  because  she  has  been  be¬ 
witched  with  a  love-charm?  0  yes,  that  may  all  be  true  of 
that  sort  of  experience  which  is  popularly  called  love.  But 
that  is  not  spiritual  love  at  all.  That  is  only  liking.  It  is  an 
abuse  of  the  holy  word  “love”  to  confound  it  with  mere  lik- 
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in g.  It  is  easy  to  like  one  who  is  congenial,  attractive,  pleas¬ 
ing,  but  that  is  not  loving.  That  is  only  liking.  And  perhaps 
we  can’t  help  it. 

We  like  things;  we  love  only  persons.  And  when  we  con¬ 
found  loving  with  liking,  we  degrade  persons  to  the  level  of 
things.  You  say,  “I  love  ice  cream.”  No  you  don’t.  You  like 
it.  You  crave  it.  You  hanker  for  it.  You  enjoy  it.  You 
desire  it  because  it  can  minister  to  your  pleasure.  And  desire 
shall  fail  but  love  never  faileth.  Love  abideth  forever. 

And  I  can  love,  if  I  will,  and  whom  I  will.  That  is  not  true 
of  liking.  I  can  love  the  highest  that  I  have  seen,  even  though 
his  dazzling  excellence  shames  and  humiliates  me  by  contrast. 
I  can  love  him  with  emulation,  adoration,  worship. 

And  I  can  love  the  lowest,  even  though  his  degredation  dis¬ 
gusts  me  and  offends  all  my  finer  sensibilities.  Even  though 
I  cannot  like  him,  I  can  love  him,  even  at  my  own  cost,  even 
as  the  Christ  of  God  loved  unworthy  me.  I  can  see  his  better 
possibilities  and  suffer  in  helping  him  to  realize  them. 

I  said,  “I  will  love  the  highest, 

The  holiest  and  the  best;” 

And  in  holy  contemplation 

My  raptured  soul  shall  rest. 

But  when  I  had  found  my  highest, 

In  whom  my  soul  might  rest, 

He  was  living  among  the  lowest, 

And  loving  them  into  their  best. 

O  Christ  of  God,  my  highest, 

Thou  art  loving  me  into  my  best; 

But  my  best  will  be  still  imperfect, 

Till  with  thee  I  am  loving  the  rest. 

Now  we  have  constructed  for  ourselves  a  pretty  good  work¬ 
ing  creed.  As  I  am  self-conscious  and  morally  conscious,  so 
I  am  spiritually  conscious.  I  can  love.  I  do  love  in  my  poor 
imperfect  way.  At  least  I  know  something  of  what  love  is  or 
would  be  from  what  little  I  have  experienced  of  it. 

But  now  I  am  conscious  of  two  contending  principles 
in  my  life.  I  know  that  selfishness  which  is  the  law  of  the 
flesh  breeds  war  and  strife  and  all  manner  of  evil  in  the  world. 
I  know  that  love  which  is  the  law  of  the  spirit  makes  peace, 
harmony,  happiness  wherever  it  can  have  its  way.  I  know 
what  mother  love  is.  Thank  God  for  our  mothers.  I  know 
what  parental  love  is,  for  I  have  been  a  child,  and  I  have  been 
a  parent. 

But  human  love  at  its  best  is  imperfect  and  incomplete. 
“Can  a  mother  forget  her  child?  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet 
will  I  not  forget  thee.”  Human  love  at  its  best  is  but  the 
wavering  image  of  the  love  divine  which  is  perfect  love.  So 
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I  believe  in  God  the  Father  because  I  believe  in  perfect  love,, 
of  which  human  love  is  but  the  shadow.  And  the  divine  love 
is  seen  humanly  revealed  on  the  cross  of  Jesus  the  divine  man. 

“No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  The  only  begotten 
Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  revealed  Him.’* 
What  is  the  picture  in  these  words?  Why,  it  is  the  picture 
of  a  baby  in  his  father’s  arms,  and  the  child  reveals  the  father. 
A  very  human  picture. 

The  rumbling  mill  beneath  the  hill 
Reveals  its  finite  maker’s  will; 

His  finite  mind  its  wheels  designed, 

His  cunning  hand  shaped  what  he  planned; 

The  laughing  rill  a  slave  stood  still, 

As  Samson  served  at  Gaza’s  mill. 

Was  there  no  will  that  shaped  the  hill. 

And  formed  the  valley  for  the  rill, 

Man’s  little  reservoir  to  fill? 

And  lest  the  brook  should  soon  be  dry, 

Hung  fountains  in  the  summer  sky, 

And  brought  the  mist  from  out  the  main. 

To  which  the  brook  returns  again? 

Shall  creaking  shaft  and  whirring  wheel 
The  finite  mind  and  will  reveal, 

And  yonder  silent  circling  spheres 

Roll  mindless  through  their  rhythmic  years? 

Shall  atoms  with  their  cosmic  laws 
Reveal  no  mind,  no  conscious  cause? 

0  noisy  mill,  for  once  be  still! 

A  child  comes  prattling  down  the  hill; 

The  miller’s  arms  have  formed  love’s  nest; 

The  child  is  folded  to  his  breast; 

The  mill  his  mind  and  will  had  made 
Is  hushed  to  see  his  heart  portrayed. 

0  ye  who  search  the  heavens  with  care, 

And  guess  that  God  has  once  been  there. 

Or  strive  in  vain  to  overtake 
Him  while  he  doth  a  planet  make, — 

Or  bid  the  atom  and  the  cell 
The  secret  of  his  presence  tell, — 

Ye  search  in  vain,  ye  shall  not  find 
God  thus  revealed  as  will  or  mind, 

But  mind  and  will  and  loving  heart, 

These  three  in  one,  not  one  apart. 

The  child  close  held  in  love’s  embrace 
Beholds  the  father  face  to  face, 

And  shows  that  father  at  his  best, 

With  childhood  leaning  on  his  breast. 

God’s  Son  doth  God  the  Father  prove, 

Embosomed  in  His  arms  of  love; 

While  wondering  worlds  with  joy  behold 
The  Father’s  love  the  Son  enfold. 
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And  so  because  we  must  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of  a  God 
of  love,  we  can  sing  with  Whittier  the  Quaker  poet: 

Amid  the  maddening  maze  of  things. 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood; 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings, 

I  know  that  God  is  good. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 


And  thou,  0  Lord,  by  whom  are  seen 
Thy  creatures  as  they  be. 

Forgive  me  if  too  hard  I  lean 
My  human  heart  on  thee. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Post — Widow  of  a  former  Pastor — spoke  on 
“Memories  in  Holding  Fast  to  the  Faith” 

This  is  a  season  of  memories.  Ever  since  I  received  the 
letter  from  Mrs.  Fiske  inviting  me  to  this  celebration, 
thoughts  have  come  to  me, — memories  of  things  which  took 
place  while  I  was  living  here,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 

During  the  past  week,  since  I  have  been  in  this  vicinity,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  at  numerous  gatherings  to  meet  many 
of  you,  some  of  whom  have  said,  “Oh,  Mrs.  Post,  do  you  re¬ 
member  this  or  that?”  or  “do  you  remember  when  we  did  this 
or  that?”  Oh,  yes,  I  remember.  They  are  the  memories,  sweet 
memories  of  the  past.  This  morning  I  was  in  the  church  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  service  began,  and  oh,  what 
memories  came  flooding  over  me. 

I  seemed  to  go  back  through  the  years,  and,  in  memory  I  saw 
familiar  faces,  in  their  accustomed  places.  Always  reliable 
those  people  were,  dependable,  strong  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  will  not  go  in  further  detail  regarding  this,  you  know 
them  all — by  name — for  your  hearts  have  been  touched  by 
sorrow,  as  well  as  mine. 

We  miss  them  here  today,  and  still  I  feel  that,  in  spirit, 
they  are  with  us,  for,  in  my  vision  this  morning,  I  saw  a 
little  girl  with  light  curly  hair.  I  watched  her  as  she  grew 
into  young  womanhood,  and  then — God  called  her.  Standing 
by  her  bed,  as  the  end  drew  near,  she  said,  “Mother,  this  is 
not  death, — There  is  no  death — This  is  Life!  Oh,  if  you  could 
only  understand.  But  you  can’t,  until  you  enter  in.” 

No  friends — our  missing  loved  ones  are  not  dead.  They 
are  alive.  There  is  no  death.  This  earthly  journey  is  but  a 
probationary  time,  so  to  speak,  of  the  larger,  fuller,  better 
life  we  shall  all  enter  into. 
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And  so,  this  day,  at  this  time,  to  those  loyal,  staunch,  sturdy, 
Christian  souls,  pastor  and  people,  who,  with  implicit  trust  in 
God  and  in  His  strength,  and  under  His  guidance,  founded 
this  church,  and  maintained  it  all  through  these  years,  and  by 
so  doing,  made  this  day’s  celebration  possible,  I  would,  at  this 
time,  pause,  to  pay  a  loving  tribute. 

Memories  are  history  and  we  are  not  to  dwell  on  the  past 
alone,  but  think  of  the  future  also. 

I  see  before  me  those  who  are  faithfully  carrying  on  the 
work  of  today.  And  I  see,  too,  the  young  people  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  the  tomorrow.  I 
urge  you  to  “Stand  fast  in  the  Faith.”  That  Faith  which  is 
an  “anchor  to  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast.” 

A  Faith  so  strong  that,  though  the  tempests  of  doubt  and 
discouragement,  and  sorrow,  and  disappointment,  and  tempta¬ 
tion  may  howl,  you  will  not  fear  for  your  trust  is  in  God.  In 
Him  is  Strength.  Strength  to  meet  whatever  may  come.  He 
will  lead  you  safely  on.  I  know  He  ivill. 

He  has  said,  “I  will  be  with  thee  in  six  troubles.  Yea,  in 
seven  there  shall  no  evil  come  nigh  thee.”  “When  thou  passest 
through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee,”  and  I  stand  here  to¬ 
day  to  tell  you  that  He  will  do  all  that,  and  more.  You  can 
trust  Him  to  the  end  of  this  life,  and  through  the  next. 

These  children  do  not  understand  what  it  means  to  “stand 
fast  in  the  Faith.”  I’ll  put  it  in  simple  language  for  you.  It’s 
just  to  play  the  game  of  Life  fair. 

Do  I  hear  some  one  ask,  “What  has  that  to  do  with  our 
religious  life?”  I’ll  tell  you. 

I  trust  that  you,  who  are  parents,  have  thoughtful,  grateful 
children,  who  will  pause  in  their  work  or  pleasure  to  say 
“Mother,  that  was  such  a  nice  meal  we  had  today,”  or  “you 
look  sweeter  than  ever  in  that  dress,”  or  “Father,  you’ve  been 
so  good  to  me,  there’s  no  place  on  earth  so  sweet  and  dear  as 
our  own  little  home.” 

Didn’t  those  words  make  you  happy,  and  didn’t  you  feel 
like  doing  more  and  more? 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  done  so  much  more  for  us.  Think 
of  this  beautiful  world.  Thank  Him  for  it.  Thank  Him  for 
the  sunshine,  and  the  rain  and  the  dew.  These  wonderful 
hills,  covered  with  a  wealth  of  trees,  these  imposing  hills  of 
strength,  the  heavens, — studded  with  the  glory  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  and  countless  stars,  oh,  the  magnificence  of  it 
all!  Do  you  thank  God  for  them,  daily,  hourly  by  your  lives? 

Never  ask  or  expect  until  you  thank  Him  for  what  you 
have.  Play  fair  with  Him,  and  with  everybody  else.  Apply 
the  golden  rule.  Do  your  part,  and  God  will  do  His.  Trust 
God. 
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King  David  said,  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help.  My  help  cometh  from  God  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  Oh  yes,  “the  earth  and 
the  sea  are  His,  and  the  fullness  thereof,”  But  He  is  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  live  here  our  probationary  time.  To  enjoy  the  glories 
thereof.  Let  us  then  trust  in  Him,  play  fair  the  game  of  Life, 
and  “study  to  show  ourselves  approved  of  God,  workmen  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divining  the  word  of 
truth.” 

Mr.  E.  C.  Bridgman  of  Staten  Island,  spoke  in  part 

as  follows: 

It  seems  as  if  I  trespass  on  your  courtesy  in  coming  before 
you  so  frequently,  almost  annually.  And  yet  why  should  I 
not  do  so  when  I  love  this  town  of  Westhampton  so  much 
and  because  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  it  and  with 
its  people  and  also  because  I  am  a  descendant  of  families 
who  settled  in  the  town  prior  to  1800?  The  Bridgmans  on 
the  Chesterfield  Road  on  the  northern  part  and  the  Kings¬ 
leys  on  the  Norwich  or  Huntington  Road  on  the  southern 
part. 

This  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  church  in  1779  is  a  notable  event  and  we  may  be  able 
to  sense  how  this  happened.  We  know  now  that  there  was 
quite  a  settlement  in  and  about  what  we  call  Northampton 
about  1654.  That  seems  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

Fifty  years  after  that  there  was  quite  a  gathering  and 
settlements  sprang  up  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  one 
of  the  stalwart  preachers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  followed  by  his  grandson,  the  famous  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards,  of  whom  many  have  claimed  that  he  was 
the  greatest  theological  thinker  that  this  country  has  ever 
known.  He  was  born  in  1703,  three  years  before  the  birth¬ 
day  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  in  many  respects  his 
peer,  but  not  in  religious  matters.  Under  the  inspiring  and 
uplifting  teaching  of  such  men  and  others,  about  1725  to 
1755  there  was  known  to  be  a  decided  feeling  by  many, 
reaching  out  for  something  greater  and  better  than  what 
they  had. 

Then  came  the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  breaking 
away  of  our  Colonies  from  the  mother  country.  After  that 
war  many  men  felt  that  they  must  have  greater  liberty  and 
freedom.  They  had  won  it  by  military  prowess  and  now 
they  wanted  to  reach  out  and  secure  farms  and  homes  to 
the  West  of  Northampton. 

Last  year  we  thought  of  the  early  history  of  Westhamp¬ 
ton.  Now  comes  another  phase.  The  forming  of  a  church. 
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May  I  say  that  possibly  the  words  of  the  inspired  psalmist 
may  explain  somewhat  this  view  ? 

“I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help”. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  brave  men  and  women  had  ventured  out 
into  the  second  series  of  hills,  over  Roberts  Hill  and  then  up 
toward  Hanging  Mountain,  Tob  and  Pomeroy. 

The  splendid  influence  of  the  first  pastor,  Enoch  Hale, 
(the  brother  of  the  famous  Nathan  Hale)  who  was  pastor 
for  57  years,  had  much  to  do  in  the  forming  of  a  strong 
church  organization.  How  much  or  how  little  we  may  know 
of  that  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.  May  I  now  speak  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  church  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  beginning  with  the  summer  of  1850 
when  I  was  an  infant,  I  have  seen  all  but  the  first  four 
pastors  of  the  church.  For  in  those  early  days  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  babies  to  church  even  if  they  did  cry,  and  I 
guess  I  carried  out  that  line  of  baby  noise  as  others  did. 
Those  first  four  pastors  laid  the  foundations  and  developed 
this  church  organization  just  as  Stoddard,  Edwards  and 
others  developed  the  spirit  of  those  who  left  Northampton 
for  these  western  mountains  150  years  before.  I  think  the 
first  pastor  I  have  any  special  recollection  of  was  Mr.  Bis- 
sell,  partly  because  he  was  a  stirring,  wide  awake,  splendid 
patriotic  minister  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  I  say  Civil 
War  and  yet  I  feel  like  calling  it  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
but  nowadays  it  is  not  good  form  to  do  so.  I  attended 
church  regularly,  of  course,  during  the  summer  time,  each 
year  for  three  or  four  months,  starting  with  June. 

I  remember  sitting  on  the  first  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
high  pulpit  of  those  days.  As  I  recall  it,  only  grown  people 
could  see  the  head  of  the  minister  over  the  side  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  The  choir  was  to  the  back  and 
I  remember  the  opening  of  the  long  hymn  books,  so  that 
when  opened  fully  they  were  almost  30  inches  long,  and 
there  was  some  singing  in  those  days !  The  man  who  played 
the  bass  viol,  the  small  fiddles  and  I  think  a  melodeon 
furnished  the  instrumental  music.  Then  when  the  choir 
sang,  the  audience  stood  up  and,  turning,  looked  at  the 
choir  in  the  gallery  instead  of  at  the  minister  in  the  pulpit. 

After  the  morning  service  the  audience  scattered.  Those 
living  nearby  driving  home  to  lunch,  others  at  a  distance 
going  to  friends  and  nearby  houses,  and  men  and  boys, 
going  to  the  horse  sheds  back  of  the  church  and  climbing 
into  the  wagons,  would  eat  their  lunch.  My  grandmother 
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always  furnished  me  with  a  large  piece  of  gingerbread  and 
an  equally  attractive  piece  of  cheese. 

I  remember  one  incident  when  a  special  preacher  came 
to  town  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  church  he  was  a  colored 
man !  There  was  a  great  buzzing  of  voices  and  surmises  as 
to  what  Mr.  Anson  Chapman  would  do,  for  altho  he  had 
entertained  many  ministers  at  his  dinner  table,  and  as  he 
was  a  strong  Democrat,  would  he  care  for  the  colored  man? 
The  splendid  old  loyalty  of  the  New  Englander  and  the 
sense  of  duty  won,  and  he  escorted  the  preacher  down  to 
his  house  to  dinner.  I  think  the  preacher  was  an  ex-slave 
but  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  that. 

Then  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Clark  Bridgman,  united 
with  the  church  when  she  was  81  years  of  age.  Probably 
her  religious  experience  was  no  more  sweet  or  more  enjoy¬ 
able  then  than  years  before,  but  she  had  not  seen  it  her 
duty  to  unite  with  the  church  for  her  own  sake  and  as  an 
example  to  others. 

Then  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  when  my  mother 
was  a  young  woman  and  the  habit  was  for  all  to  commit 
the  catechism  to  memory,  and  then  walking  up  the  center 
aisle  in  procession  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  by 
the  minister.  I  can  tell  you  that  that  was  some  examination, 
for  not  to  give  the  correct  answer  was  almost  a  heinous  of¬ 
fense. 

I  have  heard  a  great  many  stories  of  what  has  happened 
in  Northeastern  churches  of  a  humourous  nature,  but  I 
hardly  dare  to  associate  them  with  this  dear  old  church 
which  I  venerate  and  love. 

The  Town  Centennial,  and  then  the  Church  Centennial, 
and  Old  Folks  Coming  Home,  have  been  so  well  written  up 
that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  try  to  speak  further.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  present  at  all  of  them.  My  eyes  are 
moist  as  I  think  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  me,  who 
have  passed  thru  the  doors  of  this  church  into  the  “Gates 
Ajar”  of  the  Church  above.  To  walk  thru  the  cemetery  of 
this  fine  old  town  is  to  recall  the  names  and  acquaintance 
of  those  whom  I  knew,  and  who  are  gone. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  I  can  be  active  in  this  world 
much  longer.  We,  none  of  us,  know,  for  there  have  been 
those  who  have  lived  for  90  years,  altho  I  think  there  is 
only  one  now  (Mr.  Edward  Janes). 

With  my  apology,  if  that  is  needed,  for  my  rather 
lengthy  remarks  which  I  make  at  this  celebration,  I  now 
say  good-bye  to  the  church  and  Sunday  School  of  the  fine 
old  Westhampton  Congregational  Church. 
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Mr.  C.  M.  Wright  of  Northampton,  recalled  the  following 

events : 

In  the  year  1773  my  great  grandfather  settled  in  the 
south  part  of  Westhampton  on  the  Norwich  Road  and  I 
suppose  he  was  one  of  those  determined  citizens  who  had 
to  do  with  the  moving  of  the  timbers,  for  the  first  Meeting 
House,  southward  after  the  equally  determined  people  of 
the  north  had  moved  them  up  their  way.  I  have  fond  re¬ 
collections  of  visiting  uncle,  aunt  and  cousins  at  the  old 
home,  gathering  apples  and  nuts,  and  sleeping  in  the  trun¬ 
dle  bed.  While  working  here  in  later  years  I  had  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  spending  the  week  ends  and  attending  Church 
and  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Chas.  Loud  was  the  Sunday  School 
Superintendent  and  good  Deacon  Edwards  our  teacher. 

Westhampton  has  always  been  noted  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
Church  and  its  pastor  and  for  that  Community  spirit  which 
centers  in  the  Church,  so  ideal,  showing  that  the  spirit  of 
the  founders  of  this  Church  is  still  alive  and  is  coming  on, 
in  the  advancement  of  that  Kingdom  that  is  and  is  to  be. 
That  Kingdom  that  is  within  and  without,  an  everlasting 
Kingdom  that  shall  know  no  end. 

Henry  A.  Parsons  of  Easthampton,  Superintendent 
of  the  Westhampton  Sunday  School  for  many  years , 
brought  encouragement  and  praise  for  the  conditions  of 
the  Churchy  as  he  found  them  today . 

Greetings  from  Mother  Church — Mr.  N.  H.  Lee 

The  First  Church  in  Northampton  is  at  the  present  time 
unfortunately  without  a  Pastor,  and  I  am  asked  to  bring  at 
this  time  greetings  from  the  First,  or  Mother  Church,  to  this 
Church  in  Westhampton  on  its  One  hundred  and  fiftieth 
Anniversary,  which  I  am  happy  to  do,  and  also  to  extend  to 
you  my  sincere  congratulations. 

We  may  be  mutually  grateful,  that  our  ancestors  when 
they  laid  the  foundations  for  the  new  nation  brought  with 
them  the  Church  and  the  Schoolhouse,  thus  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  an  intelligent  Christian  citizenship,  and  today  our 
country  is  not  only  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  wealthiest  of  nations,  but  is  often  called  the  “Young 
giant”  among  nations.  There  are  three  especial  features  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention  that  make  our  country 
unique  among  the  nations  viz : 

First,  we  have  a  national  motto,  “In  God  We  Trust”. 
This  motto  is  stamped  on  every  coin  that  is  issued  from  the 
U.  S.  Mint,  except  the  Buffalo  nickel  (5c). 
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Second,  we  have  a  national  anthem,  the  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”,  and  in  one  of  the  Verses  it  endorses  the  motto, 
viz : 

“Then  conquer  we  must, 

When  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto, 

In  God  is  our  trust.” 

Third,  we  have  “Old  Glory”  our  National  Emblem.  There 
are  many  beautiful  tributes  to  “Old  Glory”  and  I  will  give 
you  one  as  follow : 

“Flag  of  the  Free,  hearts,  hope  and  home, 

By  Angel  hands  to  Valor  given, 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  Welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven.” 

The  above  lines,  which  I  learned  when  a  boy  in  school, 
came  to  me  when  I  was  walking  down  street  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  where  I  saw  so  many  people  frorq  the  .  Orient, 
China  and  Japan,  etc.,  that  I  seemed  to  be  in  a  foreign 
country  until  I  beheld  waving  on  top  of  one  of  the  high 
buildings  “Old  Glory”,  when  I  at  once  realized  that  I  was  in 
my  own  native  land. 

The  Historical  Development  of  the  New  England  Township 

Rev.  J.  W.  Norris  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends. 

When  James  Bryce  came  to  this  country  to  study  our  in¬ 
stitutions  that  which  struck  him  as  most  unique  was  the 
New  England  Town  Meeting.  Prof.  Pupin,  upon  becoming 
a  resident  of  Conn.,  was  delightedly  impressed  with  the 
town  meeting ;  where  each  and  all  had  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town.  It  is  of  this  New  England  town  or  town  meet¬ 
ing  I  am  to  speak  to  you  today. 

This  unit  of  our  political  system,  this  excellent  and  pur¬ 
est  democracy  in  the  life  of  the  world  today,  is  that  of  which 
the  state  and  nation  has  been  built.  The  term  town  meeting 
needs  a  word  of  explanation.  I  shall  use  the  word  township, 
of  which  the  town  meeting  is  the  political  expression,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  term  town,  meaning  village  or  city, 
as  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  meaning  the  local 
business  center  and  not  a  political  unit.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  our  country,  where  southern  influence  prevails,  the 
county  is  the  political  unit.  A  system  derived  directly  from 
England.  In  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  west  of 
New  England  a  modified  township  and  county  system,  vari¬ 
ously  modified,  will  be  found.  This  modification  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  whether  New  England  or  southern  influence  is  the 
stronger. 
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It  remains  for  New  England  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  a  perfect  system  of  self  government  can  be  maintained 
within  the  limits  of  a  section  of  land  approximately  six 
miles  square.  I  have  said  a  perfect  system  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  Should  the  exigency  arise  when  both  state  and  na¬ 
tional  government  failed  to  function,  anarchy  would  not 
ensue,  there  would  still  be  orderly  government  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it.  In  the  organized  New  England  township, 
as  a  political  unit,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  de¬ 
partments  are  all  there,  our  town  meetings  are  the  legisla¬ 
tive  agencies.  In  these  annual  meetings  the  welfare  of  the 
town  is  discussed,  appropriations  of  moneys  voted,  and  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected.  In  the  board  of  se¬ 
lectmen  there  is  the  executive  department,  while  in  our 
justice  courts  and  sheriffs  there  is  the  judicial. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  New 
England  township  and  town  meeting.  Our  inquiry,  then,  is 
how  did  this  unit  of  government  come  to  be.  What  its  his¬ 
torical  data?  How  came  the  men  of  New  England  to  or¬ 
iginate  political  institutions  so  significantly  unique  ?  Some 
say  that  Holland  gave  the  pattern,  others  Germany,  while 
still  others  claim  England  to  have  been  the  originator  of  lo¬ 
cal  governments  of  which  these  are  the  copy.  This  can 
hardly  be  maintained,  for  neither  the  shire  of  England  nor 
the  town  “mot”  of  Germany  in  the  past  were  anything  like 
our  town  meetings,  nor  have  these  countries,  in  later  years, 
developed  any  such  institutions. 

There  is  our  instinct  in  humanity  for  law  and  order.  No 
people  have  yet  been  found  with  no  local  arrangements  for 
carrying  forward  an  ordered  civic  life.  It  may  be  no  more 
than  an  Indian  tribe ;  yet  there  is  a  government  such  as  it 
is.  Now  each  of  these  varying  systems  differs  about  as  the 
people  themselves  differ.  It  will  be  found  that  the  form  of 
government  seems  to  fit  the  genius  of  the  people.  These  forms 
seem  to  arise  spontaneously  or  are  fitted  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  New  England  township  organiz¬ 
ation  is  indigenous  to  New  England.  When  the  first  settlers 
came  to  Plymouth,  Salem,  Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
and  other  towns,  there  were  no  roads,  and  no  horses  or  car¬ 
riages  of  any  kind.  The  only  means  of  communication  were 
by  means  of  Indian  trails  or  foot  paths  through  the  woods 
except  where  boats  could  ply  by  water.  They  were  also 
isolated  by  many  miles  of  forests  wherein  savage  beasts  and 
savage  men  made  traveling  dangerous.  Duxbury  was  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  Plymouth,  Salem  was  twenty  miles  from 
Boston.  Thus  each  community  was  of  necessity  a  law  unto 
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itself.  The  instinct  for  law  and  order,  together  with  their 
moral  and  spiritual  vision  and  training,  led  them  to  band 
themselves  together  as  bodies  politic  and  that  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  body. 

The  Pilgrims  who  settled  Plymouth  and  who  were  pion¬ 
eers  of  all  these  New  England  people  had  no  charter.  Fear 
that  anarchy  would  follow  up  their  landing  led  them 
to  gather  in  the  hold  of  the  Mayflower  and  form  themselves 
into  an  organized  body  with  a  constitution.  As  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  increased  in  numbers  and  friends  from  the  Mother 
country  joined  them,  new  towns  sprang  up  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  always  miles  removed  from  the  older  towns.  The  story 
of  Plymouth  was  repeated  in  each  instance.  This  next  step 
was  to  form  a  larger  unit  by  sending  representatives  to  a 
general  court.  In  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  the  Gener¬ 
al  Court  passed  a  law  directing  the  new  communities  to  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  townships,  and  send  representatives 
to  the  General  Court.  Thus  throughout  New  England  the 
township  was  first  organized  and  functioned  as  a  local  gov¬ 
ernment  before  entering  the  larger  unit.  This  first  simple 
town  organization  with  enlargements  and  amendments  is 
that  which  has  functioned  throughout  New  England  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Some  of  these  accretions 
amuse  us  today.  Hog  constables  and  what  was  their  duty? 
Why,  back  in  the  time  when  hogs  ran  in  pastures  or  in 
the  open  woods  it  must  be  some  body’s  business  to  restrain 
them  when  they  were  doing  damage.  The  need  has  passed 
but  the  law  remains. 

The  order  of  political  development  in  all  New  England 
was  first  the  town,  then  the  state,  and  lastly  the  county.  In 
some  of  the  states,  as  in  Vermont,  the  county  has  only  judi¬ 
cial  jurisdiction.  But  how  came  this  state  of  things 
to  be  ?  The  men  of  New  England  were  of  high  moral 
character  as  well  as  an  intense  religious  zeal.  They  first 
evolved  a  democratic  church  and  perforce  a  democratic 
form  of  political  institution  must  follow.  They  had  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  autocratic  church  in  an  autocratic  state. 
They  believed  this  suppression  of  the  individual  resulted  in 
a  corrupt  church  and  a  corrupt  state.  They  also  saw  that  a 
free  church  in  a  free  state  could  only  be  maintained  by  an 
educated  citizenry.  Thus  out  of  the  free  church  and  free 
state  grew  the  free  school  system.  The  schools  were  for 
many  years  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  township.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  follow  out  the  growth  of  the  New  England 
Academy,  and  later  the  high  school,  were  that  our  purpose. 
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We  could,  too,  go  on  to  show  how  the  free  state  with  a  rep¬ 
resentative  legislature  and  elected  state  officers  was  but 
the  natural  expansion  of  their  free  institutions,  their  free 
churches,  their  well  ordered  township  life.  Their  free  town¬ 
ship  school  and  their  free  state  were  all  linked  together, 
products  of  their  own  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Out 
of  their  own  inner  life  their  free  institutions  were  evolved. 

This  then,  in  a  word,  is  the  historical  development  of 
the  New  England  township.  It  remains  but  to  glance  at  the 
influence  on  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Very  early  in  colon¬ 
ial  history  a  larger  unity  was  sought.  In  1643  the  colonies 
of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
formed  what  was  termed  “the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”.  This  union  continued  until  their  charters  were  taken 
away  and  they  became  crown  colonies.  Their  first  attempt 
at  unity  influenced  the  revolting  colonies  in  their  first  fed¬ 
eration  and  later  in  forming  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  sons  of  New  England  pushed  west  and  southwest, 
like  “Aeneus”  of  old,  they  took  their  household  gods  with 
them.  These  assumed  the  shape  of  free  churches,  free 
schools  and  free  political  organizations.  An  example  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Penn.  When  the  people  of  Connecticut  began  to 
settle  their  western  lands,  they  sent  a  company  of  settlers  to 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  Penn.,  in  the  center  of  which  valley  is 
Wilkes-Barre.  There  at  old  fort  Durkee,  before  they  had 
built  their  houses,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  self-gov¬ 
erning  community,  voting  fifty  pounds  for  the  support  of 
their  minister  and  levying  a  threepenny  tax  for  the  support 
of  their  schools.  The  men  of  New  England  organized  the 
first  Home  Missionary  Society;  they  organized  the  first  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Socity;  they  organized  the  C.  E.  Society. 
Their  influence  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the 
new  religious  bodies  that  have  come  to  life  in  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  are  congregationally  governed. 

Wherever  men  of  New  England  have  gone  to  establish 
homes,  to  build  cities  and  states,  to  go  into  other  lands  to 
assist  in  establishing  stable  conditions,  they  have  taken  the 
genius  of  the  men  who  out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  times  de¬ 
veloped  the  New  England  township  with  all  its  beneficient 
influences.  Such  a  township  is  Westhampton,  whose  sesqui- 
centennial  we  celebrate  today. 
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Rev.  E.  C.  Clapp  of  Northampton  spoke  on  the  Church  of 

the  Future. 

Mr.  Clapp  recalled  that  one  reason  why  he  loved  this 
church  was  because  it  took  him  to  its  bosom  when  he  was 
a  young  divinity  student,  and  one  of  his  early  efforts  in  the 
pulpit  was  made  here. 

He  said  he  and  the  church  had  been  very  close  ever  since, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  close  to  it  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  future  of  the  church  will  be  what  the  people  make 
it,  and  it  will  also  be  the  future  of  all  Protestant  churches 
of  all  the  world. 

He  spoke  of  his  satisfaction  on  his  recent  trip  to  Canada 
to  find  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  “Christ,”  he  said, 
“is  not  a  Christ  of  a  division  or  a  denomination,”  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  United  Church  of  Canada  a  symbol  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit  at  work  in  the  churches  of  the  world.  We 
stand  in  the  presence  of  a  wonderful  opportunity.  “The 
wide  world,”  he  said,  “is  our  opportunity,”  and  he  con¬ 
demned  the  complaints  of  those  who  declare  they  “never 
had  a  chance”.  We  should  strive  not  for  things  as  they 
have  been,  but  as  they  ought  to  be.  He  predicted  that  in  a 
hundred  years  we  shall  have  a  rejuvenated  church.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  a  book  “Can  the  Church  Survive  in  the 
Changing  Order?”  he  declared  that  “it’s  got  to  survive.” 
Take  it  out  and  you  have  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
church  of  the  future  must  do  as  it  never  did  before.  The 
only  churches  filled  today  are  the  Catholic  churches.  In  the 
days  of  Jonathan  Edwards  everybody  went  to  church.  One 
reason  why  people  don’t  go  to  church  is  because  they  don’t 
give  a  rap  for  the  church  as  they  know  it.  There  is  too 
much  sweet  and  too  much  molasses.  He  felt  there  was  too 
much  of  the  feeling  that  God  is  in  His  Heaven  and  all  is 
well  with  the  world,  when  all  is  not  well  with  the  world. 
He  decried  the  position  of  some  men  who  feel  that  their 
wives  go  to  church  and  that  the  women  have  enough  re¬ 
ligion  for  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Clapp  closed  with  a  plea  for  the  assumption  by  each 
individual  of  personal  responsibility  in  the  most  vital  phase 
of  human  endeavor — religion. 
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Historical  Events 


Organization  of  Church 
Church  erected 


1779 

1785 


This  building  was  taken  down,  and  a  larger  one  built  1816 


Feb. 1829 
Dec.  1829 


Church  burned 
Church  rebuilt 

Spire  added  to  the  Square  Steeple 


1860 


In  1884  the  Church  was  remodeled  from  a  one-room 
edifice,  to  a  building  having  a  commodious  Aud¬ 
itorium  above,  and  on  the  first  floor,  vestry,  ladies 
parlor,  kitchen  and  library.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  William  C.  Scofield, 
this  building  was  rededicated,  free  from  debt  Jan.  1884 

A  pipe  organ  was  installed  April,  1907 

This  was  brought  about  largely  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Ives,  who  secured 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  so  that  he  gave  one- 
half  of  the  sum  necessary  for  its  purchase. 

The  Delco  System  of  lighting  was  installed  1920 

May  1st,  1818,  the  Church  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  to  arrange  and  superintend  the  first  Sunday 
School,  which  was  held  during  the  summer  1818 

The  Ladies  Benevolent  Society,  first  called  “The 
Circle  of  Industry/’  was  formed  by  ladies  of  the 
North  and  Northeast  part  of  the  town  Jan.  26,  1848 

The  Westhampton  Auxiliary  of  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  was  organized  Aug.  31,  1874 

The  first  President  was  Mrs.  Joseph  Lanman,  wife 
of  the  Pastor  of  the  Church. 

The  two  Societies  were  merged — taking  the  name  of 

“The  Woman’s  Missionary  Union”  Jan.  1928 

The  Lanman  Mission  Band  was  formed  by  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  wife — Mrs.  Joseph  Lanman  Nov.  7,  1874 

Rev.  Alwin  E.  Todd,  Pastor  of  the  church,  organized 
the  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  1886 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  was 

formed  by  Miss  H.  Antoinette  Orcutt  Sept.  14,  1881 

She  was  the  first  President 
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Pastors 


Rev.  Enoch  Hale, 

1779-1837 

Rev.  Horace  B.  Chapin, 

1829-1837 

Rev.  Amos  Drury, 

1837-1841 

Rev.  David  Coggin, 

1842-1852 

Rev.  Andrew  Bigelow, 

1854-1855 

Rev.  Roswell  Foster, 

1856-1858 

Rev.  Edwin  C.  Bissell, 

1859-1864 

Rev.  Thomas  Allender, 

1866-1869 

Rev.  Pliny  F.  Barnard,  .  *. 

1870-1873 

Rev.  Joseph  Lanman,  . 

1874-1876 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Palmer,  . 

1876-1881 

Rev.  William  C.  Scofield, 

1881-1884 

Rev.  Alwin  E.  Todd,  . 

1886-1891 

Rev.  Arthur  C.  Townsend, 

1891-1899 

Rev.  W.  Stanley  Post, 

1900-1904 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Ives, 

1905-1917 

Rev.  John  W.  Norris,  . 

1917-1922 

Rev.  George  A.  Grant, 

Deacons 

• 

1923- 

Reuben  Wright,  .... 

1779-1798 

Martin  Clark,  .... 

1779-1823 

Samuel  Edwards, 

1786-1842 

Pliny  Sikes, . 

1811-1833 

Elisha  King, . 

1824-1852 

Eleazar  Judd,  .... 

1834-1863 

Zenas  S.  Clark,  .... 

1852-1879 

Joel  Cook, . 

1855-1878 

William  I.  Edwards,  . 

1862-1911 

Alfred  D.  Montague, 

1875-1899 

Albert  G.  Jewett, 

1881-1897 

Fred  D.  Bridgman,  . 

1890-1926 

Henry  M.  Clapp,  .... 

1897- 

Edward  H.  Montague, 

1900- 

Frank  W.  Blakesley, 

1912- 

Ralph  S.  Bridgman, 

• 

• 

1923- 
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